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The Greatest of Malt Tonics. 





A Food in Liquid Form. 


Invaluable to Nursing Mothers, Feeble Children, 
the Aged, Infirm and Convalescent. Equally Bene- 
ficial to the Well and Robust. For Sale by all 


Druggists. 
Prepared only by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Brewers of the Famous Original Budweiser, Black 
and Tan, Faust, Michelob, Anheuser Standard, 
Pale Lager and Anheuser-Busch Dark. 
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“ROYAL BLUE SERVICE.”’ 








ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, 
COLUMBUS, 
PITTSBURG, 


WASHINGTON, 
BALTIMORE, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK. 


BEST LINE BETWEEN THE 


East and West. 


oo ™ a 
Luxurious Vestibuled Trains, Palatial Ladies’ Coaches. 
Pullman Drawing Room, Sleeping and Observation Cars. 


B. & O. S-W. DINING CARS. Meals Served a la carte at Popular Prices. 


i 
For Rates, Maps, Time-Tables or Sleeping Car Space—Call on auy Ticket Agent or address 


G. B. WARFEL, 
Asst Gen’! Pass’r Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 


0. P. McCARTY, 
General Pass’r Agt., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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of Haarlem, 





painted the original of 
this picture 300 years 
| ago. He was called 
‘the Velasquez of the 
North.”’ 
of the master painters 


He was one 


of the world, and ‘‘a 





jolly good tellow, which 





| nobody can deny.”’ 





Nobody can deny, either, that the best place in the West to buy Fine 
Pictures in Oil or Water Color, or in any of the finer methods of repro- 
duction, in which the charm of immortal originals is preserved, is at 


Che Noonan & Rocian Gatteries, 
617 Locust Street, $t. Louis. 


Artistic Framing a Specialty. 
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DIXIE FLYER, 


A Handsome New Daily Train from 


ST. LOUIS TO THE SOUTHEAST 
via Llinots Central Railroad. 


Two Trains Daily to 


NASHVILLE, 
ATLANTA and 
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CHATTANOOGA, 
TACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Through Sleeping Cars. 


A. H. HANSON, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. 


Cc. C. MCCARTY, 
Div. Pass. Agent, St. Louis. 
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Savings Accounts 


Deposits of $1.00 and upwards received. 
Interest allowed thereon, April and October in 
each year, at the rate of %& *% % 


4% PER ANNUM. 


Lincoln Trust Company, 


Seventh and Chestnut Streets. 
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THE MIRROR IN PARIS. 





American visitors in Paris will find THE MIRROR on 
sale at Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera. 
eet 
“MARIUS THE EPICUREAN.” 





subject of the essay called ‘‘A Golden Book,” to 

appear in the next issue of THE MIRROR 
PAMPHLETS. If the essay does no more than call to the 
attention of the reading public in this paper’s field a piece 
of literature that reveals new beauties in the use of language, 
and gives a new light upon the way in which Christianity 
came to take hold on the Roman world, it will have fulfilled 
its purpose. The issues of THE MIRROR PAMPHLETS are 
sold at 5 cents per copy. The series for a year, one every 
month, for 50 cents, payable in advance. 
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MR. BRYAN’S CHANCES. 





AT THE PRESENT TIME HE LEADS IN THE RUNNING. 





EPUBLICAN managers may well be frightened at 
the sudden stirring of apathy into activity among 
the Democrats. The present indications of politics 

are decidedly favorable to the prospects of Mr. Bryan and 
his party. O£ course we are told that the business inter- 
ests feel pretty sure that President McKinley will be re- 
elected, but, with all their strength, the business interests 
are weak in their very sureness. Besides, there is, proba- 
bly, a vast error in this assumption of the sureness of the 
business interests. It is more apt to be indifference than 
certainty as to the result. That this is the case I am in- 
clined to suspect from the recrudescence of calamity howl- 
ing in Republican organs. They are showing us that the 
gold standard will be endangered by Mr. Bryan’s election. 
When the currency bill was passed they told us that the 
gold standard was secure, practically, forever. Now they 
say Mr. Bryan could set it aside. They say also that the 
Senate is not so safe for gold as it might be. All this is 
simply to scare the business interests into voting against 
Perhaps they will scare. Perbaps not. 
at 

On the other hand, the Democrats are making the most 
of the Republican assertions that the gold standard act 
settled the currency question. Machiavelli Stone, of Mis- 
souri, in a recent Forum, tells the world that the ratio in 
the platform is not inflexible, that the Democrats can’t do 
anything with the Senate constituted as it is, that there is 
no danger that the silver declaration will be enforced. 
‘‘Don’t mind us,’’ he says. ‘‘Wedon't mean it. We’re 
running away, but there’s a man will stop us down the 
street.’’ This sort of pleading may be ridiculous and 
contemptible, to some of us, but it has weight with many. 
The rank-and-file of the Democracy is nut caring much 
about silver, anyhow. The paramount issue plank 
is a weasel plank, that sucks the significance out of the 
silver plank. The business interests generally know their 
interests. They know pretty well that a Democratic 
triumph would not hurt the gold standard, because, outside 
of Messrs. Bryan and Altgeld, there are not five leading 
Democratic ‘‘statesmen’’ who believe the silver doctrine. 
‘‘Wall Street’’ is pretty well assured that there’s no danger. 
That is why Mr. Hanna has been having such a hard time 
raising money in the East for his campaign. 

| re 

It is the impression of the writer that the Republicans 
will at least get such arun for their money as will put 
their hearts in their mouths. It is very likely that the bet- 
ting indication in favor of Mr. McKinley will shortly be 
changed. The odds in Mr. McKinley’s favor are not 
To be sure, betting really means nothing. I 
It does not even show 


Bryan. 


three to one. 
is no one’s argument but a fool’s. 
the state of opinion, for we all know that bets are made 
with an idea of influencing votes. The betting in favor of 
McKinley is simply an indication that the Republicans 
have more money to use that way than the Democrats. It 
indicates, also, an immense confidence that is all the more 
likely to be over-confidence. At the rate in which the 
Democrats seem to be getting their nerve into shape, it is 
very likely that a few Democratic gamblers will make the 
odds disappear and put the betting at even money. 
& 

The attempt of the Republican papers to discredit the 
flop of Mr. Olney back into the Democratic ranks is sheer 
nonsense. Mr. Olney is not consistent in his actions with 
his articles in the Atlantic Monthly and the North Amencan 
Review, in which he ‘‘accepted the 
Philippines and advised us to make the best of it. 


inevitable’’ as to 
But his 


case only shows that a man may be somewhat of an 
imperialist and yet fail to find good reasons for support- 
ing the McKinley policy, which is no _ policy. 
Mr. Olney is a big man. He is no “little 
American.’’ His declaration that the United States is 
supreme in this hemisphere, in the Venezuelan crisis, is 
remembered as something as strenuous as anything ever 
said by Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Olney represents an opinion 
that cannot lightly be passed aside—the New England 
It is part of that body of thought ard feeling 
The veriest tyro in 


opinion. 
which gave freedom to the negro. 
politics must see that Mr. Bryan will poll a much larger 
vote in New England than he polled four years ago. The 
New England conscience seems to be with him. Whether 
the conscience be right or wrong is not the question in this 
article. The New England conscience still has some ex- 
tensive sway inthe Middle West. It may be said, also, that 
Mr. Bryan will run well in New York, in spite of Tam- 
many knives. Tammany, because of its great Irish leaven, 
is strongly anti-English, and it has got the idea that the 
present Administration is pro-British, so that there will not 
be the amount of Tammany knifing that the Republicans 
expect. 
st 
Some wiseacres point out that the South is inclined, be- 
cause of trade reasons, to imperialism and to protection. 
That is true. But the imperialism in the Democratic party 
in the South is not likely to materialize into votes for Mr. 
McKinley. The race question in the South keeps the im- 
perialists in line with Democracy, even though the alleged 
intent of the Administration to make the Filipinos a sub- 
ject race accords well with the Southern sentiment in 
favor of repression of the negro. The new South may be- 
lieve in protective tariffs, but it believes more in the white 
men standing together. There will come, so far as one 
can see now, no electorial votes from the South for Mc- 
Kinley. As for Kentucky, while the Goebel law and 
Goebel methods were stupendously infamous, and while 
Goebel fell somewhat asthe Scripture says concerning 
him who lives by the sword, there is no doubt that the kill- 
ing of Goebel has been a severe and, in all probability, 
fatal blow to Republican hopes of success in that common- 
wealth. The disposition of the Democrats to undo the 
work of the Goebel law is another thing that will lead 
many anti-Goebelites back into the ranks. 
a 
Concerning the significance of the Vermont election, 
held last week, it may be said that it doesn’t foreshadow a 
landslide against Mr. Bryan. There are Democratic gains 
undoubtedly, but the Republican plurality is big enough 
to make the gain seem so slight as not to be worth noticing. 
After all, the election was a local affair and of little more 
importance, as an indication of the general feeling of the 
country, than the vote at the election in the egregiously 
Democratic State of Arkansas. 
we 
At this stage of the campaign one may only have opinions, 
not convictions, as to the result. It is the opinion of the 
present writer that nothing has occurred to mollify the re- 
sentment that was made manifest in Michigan, Illinois, 
Wiscousin, Iowa, Minnesota and Indiana, among the 
Republicans, against the Porto Rico tariff law. That law, 
as the MIRROR said at the time, was “‘imperialism blood 
raw.’’ Nothing so far developed from the Republican 
position has justified our treatment of Porto Rico, by the 
party whose chief man had said that it} was ‘‘our plain 
duty’’ to give Porto Rico free trade. The protest from 
the States named was so strong that the Administration 
was alarmed, and Speaker Henderson had to write a docu- 
ment in justification of the tariff against Porto Rico, but 
that justification was weak in the extreme, and it is the 
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opinion of those who have given the situation close study 
that almost all the States enumerated in this paragraph 
may be regarded as doubtful. The Middle West is not a 
tariff territory anyhow. The Middle West is pretty well 
permeated by that New England conscience referred to 
above. [Illinois has had a fearful dose of Tannerism, 
worse than Altgelditis. Indiana has a habit of alternating, 
and this year is the year in which it is to go Democratic, 
if the habit has not grown wearisome. 
sz 

It seems to me that there is more imperialism in the 
West than in the East. Expansion in the Orient means 
prosperity in the West, nearest the Oriental markets. For 
instance, the war in the Philippines and the operations in 
China have been said to have been the salvation of the City 
of San Francisco. The new imperialism has been a boon 
to those booming towns, Seattleand Portland. This benefi- 
cence of imperialism along the Western coast extends 
backward tothe Missouri river, but imperialism is hardly 
vigorous enough to overcome the Populism that has been 
rife for more than a dozen years in the country west of the 
Missouri. That prosperity may reduce Mr. Bryan’s vote 
in the West and Northwest is true, but there is good sense 
in the argument that the Western and Northwestern 
American is not the man to let his full stomach turn him 
from some more or less abstract principles involved in the 
present campaign. 

at 

All over the country there is an intense) feeling against 
the Trusts. The Trusts are identified in the popular mind 
with the Republican policy of protection. The people 
opposed to the Trusts make up the masses. They are the 
city workmen, the salaried men, the farmers, the small 
storekeeper. They are themselves a business interest that, 
if solidified, might easily offset those other business interests 
that are so sure that Mr. McKinley will be elected. A 
great many cities that went Republican in 1896, on the 
gold issue, are apt to go Democratic on the Trust issue. 
The street car strike in St. Louis has made many thous- 
ands of Democratic votes all over the country, as the 
Homestead strike made them in 1888. The strike of the 
anthracite miners would make more Democratic votes. Every 
pull that Hanna has got will be exerted to prevent the anthra- 
cite miners’ strike. He could afford to pay the advanced 
wages demanded out of the National Committee’s treasury. 
Right or wrong, Capital is, in the popular mind, Republican, 
and Labor inclines to vote against the side that has the 
capitalistic influence. Assaidin the MIRROR last week, the 
only thing the Republicans have to set off the anti-Trust 
feeling, is the argument that a logical result of Mr. 
Bryan’s position as to imperialism, would be the ad- 
mission to competition with the American laborers of the 
Asiatic laborer at his stipend of 6 cents, and less, per day. 
The cry of protection to the working man will be used to 
justify the subjection of the Filipino, but there are some 
workingmen, and more, perhaps, than some of us think, 
who cannot see how protection protects them, while they 
can see how protection benefits the Trust magnates. The 
workingman’s interest is always opposed to the army, aad 
the workingman is pretty well convinced that the country 
That is a little 
Then, too, the supporters 


is seriously threatened with imperialism. 
too much protection for him. 
around Mr. McKinley are of a sort to aggravate popular 
envy. There is too much favoritism of wealth. The 
Gage bank deals, the ship subsidy, the Alger scandal, and 
the Neeley scandal in Cuba, are things the populace does 
not forget. The Republican party has been, during the 
past four years, more firmly fixed in the popular mind as a 
party ‘of the tavored few than ever before, and it is this 
imperialism, rather than any territorial imperialism, that is 
most strongly resented by the people. It is such imperialism 
that will make many men who cannot vote for Mr. Bryan 
refrain from voting for Mr. McKinley. It is such imperialism 
that makes it seem probable, that most of the Demo- 
crats who would not vote for Mr. Bryan in 1896, will not 
vote for either candidate this year. The present Adminis- 
tration certainly has done nothing deserving gold Demo- 
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cratic support, especially when its present plea is that the 
new currency law doesn’t establish the currency, as 
the Republicans professed it would. By their own con- 
fession in this matter the Republicans worked a confidence 
game on the gold Democrats. The gold Democrats are 
anti-tariff and anti-trust. They have observed no mitiga- 
tion of tariff rigors in the last four years, but, on the con- 
trary, have found the tariff idea put in operation against 
the people of a territory over which floats the American 
flag. 
ed 

The confidence that the Republicans have in Mr. 
McKinley’s re-election is not greater than the confidence 
the Democrats had in Mr. Cleveland’s election in 1888. 
Yet Mr. Cleveland was defeated in spite of the offices and 
in spite of the fact that the business interests regarded him 
as ‘‘safe.’’ Mr. Harrison’s second race was marked by the 
same sort of confidence with the like disastrous result. 
The war in Cuba has been reduced in popular estimation to 
its true proportions. The war in the Philippines, which is 
not technically war, is a nuisance and a bore. Mr. Bryan, 
it may be generally believed, could not get out of the 
Philippine difficulty any more gracefully than Mr. McKin- 
ley, still Mr. McKinley has not, on the whole, done well 
enough with the situation to give force to the homely politi- 
cal apothegm of Lincoln about the danger of ‘‘swapping 
horses while crossing a stream.’’ The wars we have had 
have not brought us enough glory to dissipate the idea that 
they have made us a little ridiculous in that the conse- 
quences seem tc have involved us in a contradiction of all 
our professed principles of government. If this country 
can get out of China gracefully, the act may do more than 
anything else to re-elect Mr. McKinley. It will demon- 
strate tactical capacity in diplomacy, and it will give the lie 
to the imperialistic cry, by turning our back on the consid- 
erations of glory and territory and commercial exploitation. 
Once out of China, the ‘‘paramount issue’’ of the Kansas 
City platform would be made a war against a windmill. 

a 

There is little weight to be attached tothe argument 
that the Germans will desert the Republican party in large 
numbers. The Germans are, perhaps, as strongly wedded 
to the Republican party as the Irish to the Democratic 
party, and we all know that the Irish-Republican vote has 
never yet been made of weight in a National election. The 
Boer war issue, which has no more right in the campaign 
than, let us say, the issue of the inerrancy _of the Bible, may 
cost the Republican party a few votes, but it cannot be 
said that the one conspicuous convert gained by the 
Democracy on that score is a man characterized by much 
stability of character or depth of knowledge. Mr. Webster 
Davis had so little sense as to join the A. P. A. in Missouri 
and he deserted the order for an appointment from an Irish 
Catholic boss, Mr. Kerens, thus betraying Mr. Filley. Mr. 
Webster Davis is a lachrymose blatherskite and was one of 
the first men inthe country to come out for general jingo- 
There is little sympathy among 
Bryan’s vague 


ism after the Spanish war. 
the American people generally for Mr. 
programme concerning the Philippines, for his protectorate 
idea is a thinly disguised imperialism. There has been 
undoubtedly a diminution of the free silver fanaticism due 
to the fact that the evils prophesied of a failure to adopt 
free silver and of a perpetuation of the gold standard have 
not come to passin the land. There is no such general 
discontent as existed between 1893 and 1896, but there is a 
widespread feeling that the prosperity of the past four years 
has not been due to the McKinley administration, and, be- 
sides, that the prosperity has been to a great degree, the 
prosperity of the beneficiaries of the Republican tariff at 
the expense of the multitudinous consumer. Right or 
wrong, the people think that Mr. Hanna is too much of the 
Administration and that Mr. Hanna represents those influ- 
ences the presence of which so close to the White House 
are not especially desirable in a republic founded on the 
idea of equal rights for all, special privileges for none. 
wt 
Students of the situation are agreed that Mr. Bryan is 





He has 
talked a good deal, of course, but he has not said anything 
to justify the mental picture formed of him four years ago 


a more commanding figure than he was in 1896. 


in the East. Mr. Bryan has, inthe main, carried himself 
with dignity, except when, recently, at Chicago, he made a 
stump speech on Labor day, while Mr. Roosevelt made a 
speech along non-partisan lines. The people like Mr. 
Bryan’s courage and consistency in holding forth for a 
silver plank at Kansas City. He has talked demagogy, to 
be sure, but what is demagogy? It is usually the highfa- 
lutin of our own side used by the fellow on the other side. 
To be quite honest with ourselves we must admit that there 
is as much demagogy in Mr. McKinley’s patriotic destiny- 
and-duty speeches as in Mr. Bryan’s appeal to the poor 
man or his plea for the Filipino. If we took demagogy out 
of politics there would not be left much of the picturesque 
and exciting therein. Mr. McKinley’s harping on the idea 
that he was waiting on the people is pure demagogy. He 
did not wait on the people. He has gone ahead and done 
things in all the ‘‘colonies’’ and China without waiting for 
the authorization of the representatives of the people, and 
when he did consult Congress it was a Congress under the 
most tyrannous boss coercion. Mr. McKinley has wobbled, 
on the Porto Rico question, on the Philippine question, on 
the money question. He has not even breathed about the 
Trust question. Man against man, and leaving issues out 
of consideration, it is very likely that the American people 
would prefer Mr. Bryan to the man who, whatever his 
virtues, has for four years stood in the shadow of Mr. 
Hanna, and for many more years rested under the blight 
of having had his personal obligations, in a business failure, 
paid by a syndicate of the beneficiaries of his political 
action in Congress. The greatest consideration in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Bryan is the consideration of some of the men 
about him, whom he might put in his Cabinet. Messrs. 
Altgeld, Jones, Stone, Hogg, Tillman, George Fred Wil- 
liams, and some others, are not men in whom the people 
have confidence. None of them, however, dominates Mr. 
Bryan. All of them together do not dominate him. It is 
conceivable that his Cabinet might be made up without any 
of them, except, perhaps, Altgeld, who is, beyond all ques- 
tion, the intellectual Achilles of the party, although to the 
thinking of the opposition, Mr. Altgeld’s talents make him 
the most dangerous of all the Democrats. 
ot 

These, then, are some of the reasons why the Republi- 
cans do well to be frightened by Democratic activity. It is 
perhaps, in order to say that a declaration, at this time, 
that this candidate or that candidate will be elected would 
be a word of folly. It is not quite clear, either, that the 
writer of this article cansay that these presents, so far as 
they may be argumentative, are conclusive reasons for 
supporting Mr. Bryan in preference to Mr. McKinley. 
The Democracy has a habit of spurting in the middle of a 
campaign. Thus far, too, the whole burden of the fight 
for the Republicans has rested on Mr. Roosevelt, with the 
natural result that he is made too conspicuous for the place 
for which he is running, and that his peculiar personal 
viewpoint is emphasized to the point of monotony. When 
the Republicans open up all their batteries there will 
doubtless be a rally around the standard. Nevertheless, 
the Democrats are making the fighting just at this time, 
and the Republicans seem to be confused as to the deter- 
mination of the best means to resist the attack. Mr. Bryan, 
just now, seems more formidable than ever before. And 
Republican confidence seems positively idiotic, under the 
circumstances. It is a long time between now and Novem- 
ber, and in that time things may occur to make the pros- 
pects of a Republican victory much brighter, but at this 
date there is absolutely nothing in the situation justifying 
the claim made by some prophets that Mr. Bryan will not 
run as well as he ran four years ago. As the racing 
devotees might say, on present form Mr. Bryan seems to 
have the best chance to win. W. M. R. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE has succeeded in curing a 


horse. Perhaps, some day, it will cure hams. 
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REFORM IN ST, LOUIS. 





WHY PARTY MEN WON’T DO. 





St. Louis cry out in favor of reform. Unmown 

lawns in the parks of St. Louis cry out for re- 
form. Streets worse rutted than the rottenest country 
roads, streets unsprinkled and unswept, streets that are 
worse than no streets at all, in every section of St. Louis, 
cry for reform, Foul-smelling alleys with uncollected 
garbage festering on either side, call out for reform. 
Sewers clogged for want of cleaning and whole acres of 
built-up territory without any sewerage, call out for reform. 
A rattle-trap Four Courts, a fire-trap City Hospital, a death- 
trap Insane Asylum, a densely overcrowded and unhealthy 
Poor House and a rickety, ramshackle Female Hospital, cry 
out for reform. The faucets in the upper stories of houses 
in the center of the city, giving no water, gasp for reform. 
Improperly strung electric lighting wires murder public 
servants in discharge of their duty and luridly splutter a 
demand for reform, Wretchedly relaid pavements be- 
tween the tracks of the street railways remind one of 
reform as his backbone is twisted or his ankle turned in 
riding or walking over them. The ruinous incompleteness 
of the interior of the new City Hall calls out for reform. 
The spectacle of a policeman’s political organization pulling 
off prize fights against the law, calls out for reform. The 
flourishing of gambling slot-machines and foul-picture 
machines in public places, calls loudly for reform. The 
hold-up of the tax-payers for advertising in connection 
with the issue of the St. Louis Red Book, calls for reform. 
The sale of permits and remits at the City Hall, calls for 
reform, Everything, with one or two exceptions, in 
connection with the city government, demands reform. 
There never was a city in the United States in which the 
evidences of gross incompetence and corruption were so 
numerous as here. No one can ride or walk about the city, 
by day or night, without finding at every step something 
that is undone or has been badly, done in connection with 
public work. 

What are we going to do about it? 

The politicians say that the political parties are going 
to become good. They are going to nominate good men. 
Both parties will put up their best men and the citizens 
can choose between them. Therefore, there is no use for 
an independent movement. 

How lovely! Those good men are to be nominated in 
either party by the incompetents and corruptionists now in 
office. Those good men are to be named for office on a 
pledge that they will take care of the party workers. The 
Republican respectable nominee, if elected, will not turn out 
of employment the members of the Ziegenhein push. The 
Democratic respectable nominee, if elected, will take care of 
the members of the Jefferson Club and give us men in the 
City Hall of the same calibre as the men on the police 
force. 

The respectable man, on either ticket, once landed in 
the City Hall in the Mayor’s chair, will be another Trojan 
From him will come 


U NLIGHTED streets over nine-tenths of the area of 


horse and a horse on the tax-payer. 
a swarm of political office-seekers who will waste the 
money in the good old way and do absolutely nothing forthe 
benefit of the public. Let the parties put up respectable men 
and then let the gangs fight it out. Let the taxpayer who 
is not a member of the gang on either side choose between 
the two respectable men. And when his choice is elected 
the independent taxpayer will find that the respectable man 
nominated by the gang and elected by the gang is the tool 
of the gang. 

‘‘Do not ask the honest voter to go back on his party 
convictions,’’ wails the writer of a communication on the 
editorial page of the Republic. Of course not. Party con- 
victions are the things that are appealed to in order to cover 
up the iniquities of municipal maladministration. What has 
free silver, or imperialism, or the tariff, to do with munici- 
pal government? Nota thing in the world. The party 
cry has been used simply to get men into office on the 
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strength of considerations foreign to municipal government. 

The government of cities is neither Democratic nor Re- 
publican. There are no such issues in municipal affairs. The 
only thing a city wants is a good business administration, 
and there is no more reason that a man should be elected 
to city office as a Republican or Democrat than that he 
should be elected because he has red hair or six toes on 
one foot. General party convictions are the cloak with 
which looters cover their designs upon the municipal 
treasury. The name Democrat or Republican is put on 
this or that candidate to get people to vote for him without 
consideration of his record, his associations or his fitness. 
If it were not for this party superstition the bad men who 
have made municipal government the crowning disgrace of 
the United States could not be elected. It the party names 
were taken off men in city elections and the people were 
asked to choose between candidates on their merits as men, 
does any one suppose that the House of Delegates would be 
what it is, or that the City Hall would be filled with the 
sort of men now in the vast majority there? 

The writer of the communication signed ‘‘Real Estate’’ 
and placed so prominently in the Republic, says that inde- 
pendent movements ‘‘are generally instigated by men who 
have an ‘ax to grind,’ which neither party will touch. Such 
men take advantage of conditions favoring an independent 
movement to get what they want.’’ The ‘‘ax to grind’’ is 
good. More especially as applied in defence of the partisan 
idea in municipal affairs. ‘‘Axtogrind’’ forsooth. How 
about the Ziegenhein axes on one side and the Hawes axes 
on the other? 

How about the axes of the franchise corporations that 
both the political organizations are always grinding? How 
about the axes that are ground all the while by the men who 
appeal to general party convictions in order to secure votes 
for candidates who have neither intelligence nor moral per- 
ceptions? When it comes to grinding axes there’s nothing 
like the efficacy of an appeal to general party convictions, 
when the franchise grabbers are contributing campaign 
funds to both party organizations in order to make sure that 
which party soever wins, the bosses of that party will see 
that the will of the franchise-grabber is done by the success- 
ful candidates. Let the franchise-grabbers fix both the 
party nominations. Then let the honest voter choose—cer- 
tain that he will choose some one who is satisfactory to the 
franchise-grabber, some one who will also turn over all the 
appointments to the party machine. It’s a lovely scheme, 
indeed. An association has_been suggested that will select 
from the party tickets. Then gang rule would soon become 
a thing of the past. What rot! The mere fact that parties 
are in municipal politics makes gangs. The general party 
convictions applied to city politics are the excuse for getting 
a gang together, and, under a party name, nominating, and, 
if possible, electing men who will do what the gang wants. 
As long as men are nominated by party gangs there will be 
gang rule. And, therefore, the only way to get rid of gang 
rule in the cities is to get rid of the idea of voting for a man 
for city office because he wears the party badge. 

Elect the nominee of either political machine in St. 
Louis, to-day, and not one of the things crying for reform, 
named at the head of this article, ever will be reformed. 
Why? Because the political workers want the offices and 
they don’t want any reform. The candidate of either 
political party in St. Louis has to give up three-fourths of 
his time, when elected, to looking out for the gang, for 
offices for those who elected him. 

An independent movement is the only thing that will 
give us the kind of administration we ought to have during 
the time of preparation for the World’s Fair and the time 
of the Fair itself. The man for Mayor must be elected 
on his standing as a citizen, on his ability, and his reputa- 
tion, not upon the strength of his calling himself either a 
Democrat or a Republican. Who cares what party he may 
belong to, if only he will see to it that the padding is taken 
out of the city pay-roll, that the money collected in taxes is 
applied to public work and not to pampering petty poli- 
ticians in softsnaps? The people of St. Louis want the 
city administered in a business way for the benefit of all 
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the people, not in accord with party convictions, for party 
convictions once dragged into the matter you have at 
Party convictions mean tak- 
It means that the party con- 


once the element of spoils. 
ing care of party workers. 
victions are to be appealed to in order to pay out of the 
city treasury for work done at the polls for the candidate 
or the party. Therefore, the party convictions made 
much of in municipal] matters are the essential, fundamental 
cause and support of gang rule. 

The essence of good municipal government is the merit 
system. The parties are against the merit system in public 
employment. Good government must show no favoritism. 
Partisan administration always favors partisan contractors 
and concerns in giving out public work. 

Only an independent movement can get rid of the barna- 
cles in the city offices, can take the padding out of the pay- 
rolls, can prevent the franchise-grabbers getting everything 
through pull in both parties, can put a stop to favoritism in 
public contracts, can economize by spending more money 
for work and less for inspectors who never inspect work. 
Unless there be some guarantee that there will be an 
economical administration for the next four years, the 
people will not vote to tax themselves $5,000,000 for the 
World’s Fair and $5,000,000 more to improve the city for 
the reception of the visitors tothe Fair. Both parties, 
municipally, are at their worst. We see them playing into 
each others’ hands in the Twelfth Congressional district. 
We saw how Col. Butler split the Democratic party to elect 
Ziegenhein. The ‘‘Indians’’ vote at the primaries of both 
parties. There are, in fact, oo parties. There are two 
gangs with one motive, spoils. 

An independent movement that will nominate a good 
man for Mayor will win. He will get the votes of men of 
general party corvictions who realize that municipal gangs 
discredit general party convictions. The people are ready 
for an independent movement. They are people who have 
been fooled too often into voting for bad men on the plea 
of standing by the party. The best men in both parties are 
for an independent movement. And ‘‘best men’’ doesn’t 
mean silk-stockings alone. The great majority of decent 
party men are shut out of the party organizations, and this 
majority will vote for any candidate for Mayor, next spring, 
who will represent the idea of business administration. 

The last four years of municipal government have dis- 
gusted everybody but the misgovernors. It has made the 
city ridiculous in many ways. It has hurt the city’s repu- 
tation for order. The rich man and the poor man are alike 
disgusted with the incompetence and the dishonesty shown 
by both political machines. 

The right kind of man for Mayor, backed by the right 
kind of an organization, composed of men pledged to ask 
nothing for themselves, can be elected over all other 
candidates. The right kind of men can be elected to the 
Council and House of Delegates. The city’s World’s Fair 
enterprise demands good government. The public sense is 
The interest of every 
pioperty owner, business man, workingman demands a 
change. The interest of every woman in the city lies in 
the direction of acleaner, neater, more attractive city. The 
interests of the clergy, the doctors, the lawyers, everybody 
are identified with a movement to have the city made more 
attractive and to have it well governed. 


shocked by the revel of corruption. 


There is not an 
intelligent man in St. Louis—without an ax to grind—who 
does not know that changing gangs__ will be on change at 
all, who does not know that the salvation of the World’s 
Fair and the city depend upon a successful movement 
against both brands of gangism. 

The sentiment for an independent movement is in the 
air. It must be concentrated in an organization. That 
must be done now. Give usaman. The people will elect 
him. This is no time for partisanism in St. Louis. There 
should be one party—a party for a better St. Louis. That 
platform offends the general party convictions of no one 
who is not at heart a gangster. W. MLR. 
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MR. CLEVELAND is so dumb one might suspect 
’tis he, not Teddy, who lives at Oyster Bay. 
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The Texas Calamity 


ILD winds and wild waters have wrought ghastly 
\W and stupefying calamity in Texas. The 
damage to crops and other property is un- 
known. The loss of life is not yet ascertained, and will 
not be ascertainable for a week. Galveston is a ruin under 
a heavy deposit of sea-slime. Fresh water is not to be 
had. Food is scarce. The decaying carcasses of animals 
and corpses of human beings threaten pestilence. Many 
smaller towns have been swept and inundated like Galves- 
ton. No such disaster has ever occurred in this country. 
The horror is enough to make the contemplative question 
the goodness of God, but only for a time. The country 
rises to the demand in sympathy that takes promptly the 
form of contributions. The people rally to the relief of 
the distressed. The stricken Texans, themselves, have re- 
covered their heart and set to work to help themselves. 
Galveston will rise frum the ruins a greater city than be- 
fore, and again defy hurricane and walls of water, as it has 
done for fifty years. The people are superior to disaster. 
The great storm that killed so many and wrought such 
havoc has come north to cool and moisten a parched land, 
and to save many lives that else had been destroyed by the 
heat. The stricken territory itself is strengthened by the 
visitation through which it has passed. It developed 
thousands of deeds that glorified humanity in defiance of 
death. Further it has softened the heart of the world for 
the suffering. It has afforded boundless opportunity for 
the charitable. And it behooves every one who can to give 
quickly and abundantly for relief. Great as the ruin and 
death have been, charity is greater and able to soften the 
blow. All may have a share in the work of help, and 
while we help let us hope that the earlier reports of the 
great catastrophe have been exaggerated under the in- 
fluence of panic. 
st St 
The McKinley Letter 


MR. M’KINLEY’S letter of acceptance of the Re- 
publican party’s renomination for the Presidency is a tame 
document and needlessly long. There isa smugness in 
appropriation of all the credit for prosperity that is amusing. 
Heavy emphasis on silver is a good piece of politics to 
appeal to the dread of Bryan of four years ago. His treat- 
ment of trusts is platitudinous and—the opposition may 
well say—so qualified as not to mean any combination that 
may contribute to Mr. Hanna’s fund. The chapter on the 
Philippines, while a good bit of reasoning and clever state- 
ment, is, nevertheless, marked with an apologetic tone. The 
letter is just about what everyone expected of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley. It has not aroused any particular enthusiasm, out- 
side of the newspaper organs. It leaves Mr. Roosevelt the 
source of whatever enthusiasm there may be in the Repub- 
lican camp. Judged merely as literature, the letter is 
distinctly inferior to Mr. Bryan’s speech to the Democratic 
notification committee. 

Fe 
The Globe-Democrat Raves 

THE esteemed Globe-Democrat bristles with paragraphs 
against municipal reformers, containing such cutting 
phrases as ‘‘political eunuchs,’’ etc. The paragraphs are 
much more brilliant than one would think Mayor Ziegen- 
hein could write in his own defence. The Globe-Democrat 
is devoted to Mayor Ziegenhein’s brand of municipal 
government. Mayor Ziegenhein is 2 great man. He and 
his machine have wrought for St. Louis but little less wreck 
and ruin than the hurricane and tidal wave have done for 
Galveston. His friend Baumhoff’s cars are furnishing the 
corpses to make the comparison closer, and he has cut off 
our light and diminished the water-supply. Anyone who 
doesn’t like this sort of thing is a ‘‘croaker’’ and a defiler 
of hisown nest. Which criticism comes with classic grace 
from the paper that for years indulged in the cry, ‘‘Poor 
old Missouri.’’ Ziegenhein has redeemed Missouri. He 
is the flower of the race, in this State, as Shakespeare was 
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Ziegenhein and 
Ziegenhein 


of ‘‘the spacious days of great Elizabeth.’’ 
the fag! Ziegenhein and Destiny and Duty! 
and Sound Money! Ziegenhein and Protection For Home 
Industries and American Workingmen! The Globe-Demo- 
crat may be expected soon to come out boldly for ‘‘Ziegen- 
hein und Gott !"’ 
Fe 
Prayers in Politics 


THE endless chain system of praying for the defeat of 
Mr. McKinley is offset by the prayers of equally good 
people that he may be elected. There are people praying 
for and against the election of Mr. Bryan, Mr. Debs, Mr. 
Wooley, Mr. Malloney, Mr. Caffery, Mr. Barker, and other 
Presidential nominees. A mere statement of the matter 
shows how the good people can make themselves and their 
religion ridiculous. They belittle their God by assuming 
that He will change the order of the universe for their 
especial benefit. The election will be determined by causes 
that have been operating among men from all time. One 
result or another may be good or bad for the world, but 
what man can say that he knows which will be good, or 
which will be bad in the long run? These praying folks 
are simply presuming to instruct the Creator what to do. 
They are absurd egoists. 

se 
A Census Evil 

THE worst thing to result from the recent census is the 
increase of the nu mber of Members of Congress propor- 
tionate to the increase of population. There are too many 
Congressmen now, and too many of them are of no earthly 
use, except as depleters of the treasury to the amount of 
their salaries, mileage and supplies. Two dozen men, at 
the outside, do all the real work of Congress. The others— 
well, the less said about them, the better. 


st 
The Anthracite Strike 


NEWSPAPER dispatches concerning the impending 
Strike of the anthracite coal miners show clearly that the 
miners are willing to submit their demands to arbitration, 
while the operators are stubborn and will only settle differ- 
ences with their employes on their ownterms. The de- 
mands of the men seem reasonable, very moderate indeed, 
when one considers their pitiable plight. The working 
men live under a truly abominable tyranny and on pay that 
does not seem to be more than a bare evasion of starvation. 
A charge is made that Democratic politicians are stirring 
up the strike for political effect, but, though such politics 
be infamous, it might be well to show this country at large 
how the great mine operators make their fortunes off the 
miseries of a hopeless helotry. 

st st 
The Corbett-McCoy Fake 

It is good to read the specifications of the deal whereby 
Mr. Kid McCoy allowed himself to be knocked out by Mr. 
Corbett in the recent fight at New York. The fools who 
bet their money on the good faith of professional ruffians 
deserve to lose it. The wonder is that a people so full of 
gumption as Americans should expect fairness and honor 
of the fellows who are in the fighting trade when their 
principal associates are confidence men, sure-thing gamb- 
lers and even burglars and highwaymen. And be it noted 
that the chief crooks among the fighters, are those making 
the most blatant professions of intelligence and gentle- 
manliness. The prize-fight fakers ought to bein the 
penitentiary. 

se 
Maine 

THE Republicans have carried Maine, and they re- 
joice most laboriously. As if anybody ever expected they 
wouldn’t carry it. One swallow doesn’t make a summer, 
but it may, in this case, start a long jag of over-confidence. 


Fe ss 
Sweeping Skirts 


NOW that woman has adopted men’s socks, along come 
the tailors and decree long, sweeping skirts. 


This is ex- 





cellent for St. Louis, where the streets need sweeping, 
but it will make blacklegs of the women. 
Fz wt 
Mr. Elbert Hubbard in Politics 
MR. ELBERT HUBBARD has erupted into politics a 
little way, in an appreciaticn of the left hand upon Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt. Mr. Hubbard treats Mr. Roosevelt 
as an enfant terrible and, incidentally, emits humanitarian 
sentiments in opposition to imperialism. Of course, if there 
be such a thing as imperialism, the Sage of East Aurora 
does well to oppose it, and, equally of course, if the Pastor 
of the Roycroft flock does not like the performance of Mr. 
Roosevelt upon the stump he is right in declaring his dis- 
like. The political article by Mr. Hubbard, in a recent 
number of Life, is very well written, but his position in 
politics is not as original and unique as his devotees might 
have expected. Mr. Hubbard could not help supporting 
Mr. Bryan’s end of the great debate, for the simple reason 
that Mr. Bryan must be a good man, because he bears such 
strong physiognomical resemblance to Mr. Hubbard. Mr. 
Hubbard, though, does not tell us his views at length con- 
cerning the Kansas City platform. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the platform does not go far enough in its demand 
for free things to suit the able editor of the Philistine. 
There is nothing in the Kansas City platform that embodies 
the fine thought of two recent publications in the Philistine, 
in- one of which a “‘lady’’ tells how she really 
enjoyed the discovery that her husband was unfaith- 
ful to her, while in the other, a husband maintained 
that his wife should have, without hindrance, the 
same privileges of miscellaneity in infidelity that he 
claimed for himself. It is gratifying to know that the 
speculative and tentative dalliers with the abstract doctrine 
of free love have joined their voices, in support of .Mr. 
Bryan, with the chorusings of those who believe in free 
silver and free Filipinos boloing American boys in Luzon. 
All the inventors of new creeds, religious, industrial, 
social and political, are falling in line for Mr. Bryan. It 
would, therefore, have been miraculous, had not Mr. Hub- 
bard rallied tothe Nebraskan’s support after having given 
over his magazine to communications advocating sexual 
equality in laxity, as being, perhaps, a corollary of the 
teachings of William Morris. Mr. Hubbard’s disapproval 
of Mr. Roosevelt is quite natural. Mr. Hubbard is a man 
of peace, and he does not like ‘‘the strenuous life.’’ But 
Mr. Hubbard is rather inconsistent in opposing imperial- 
ism, when all the testimony of the pilgrims who have gone 
to and returned trom East Aurora is tothe effect that he 
is more than emperor and almost a god in the community 
where he has enshrined himself. It may be that Mr. 
Hubbard is against Mr. Roosevelt because that scattering 
individual Mr. Adlai Stevenson, who is Mr. Roosevelt’s 
opponent for the Vice-Presidency, comes from the same 
neck of woods in which the Sun of East Aurora first 
dawned upon the world. Mr. Hubbard’s declaration 
against Mr. Roosevelt is, nathless, a very important 
political ‘‘straw,’’ for the followers of Hubbard are legion 
and they accept his dicta as a new revelation from heaven. 
Without a doubt the alignment of the Hubbardites with 
the Bryanites means an increased vote for the triplicate 
candidate. The Hubbardites will at least make good the 
defection of the followers of Debs. Those who think that 
Mr. Bryan is not still master of the minds of the discon- 
tented element, of the dreamers, of the discoverers of new 
‘‘truths’’ that will turn things topsy-turvey, had better take 
warning from the indication in the case of Mr. Elbert 
Hubbard. And whatever may be the occasional vagaries of 
Fra Elbertus, such as those of the sexual twist alluded to, it 
remains unalterably true that the eruption of such men in- 
to politics makes fora stirring of men’s minds, that gets the 
people out of the ruts and into the habit of thinking about 
the eternal problems of life that lurk, sometimes, all unsus- 
pected, behind the mere rage of certain factions for the 
offices. Mr. Hubbard in politics will be an interesting 
figure. He has ideas and a supreme knack in expressing 
them. It would not surprise me to see him, in four years 
from now, a candidate for President on a platform of his 
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Own, promising all the millennial blessings that are depicted 
in ‘(News from Nowhere” and the ‘‘Dream of John Ball,’ 
though I trust that he will not insist upon a plank for that 
‘single standard of morality,’’ the true meaning of which 
is that women shall have no morality at all. 


Uncle Fuller. 
eee 


LAST ISLAND’S TIDAL WAVE. 





A DISASTER LIKE TO GALVESTON’S. 





fair city of Galveston andthe immediate vicinity, 

the details of which are coming in day by day, 
will recall similar storms of bygone years that have 
devastated the settlements on the shores of Gulf of Mexico. 
One of the most notable of these great storms within the 
memory of the present generation was that which over- 
whelmed Last Island (L’Ile Derniere) on the night of 
August 10, 1856. Perhaps the most realistic description 
of that tragic event is the book by Lafcadio Hearn, 
“‘Chita: a Memory of Last Island,’’ (published by Harper 
& Brothers 1889) which, in the opinion of many of his 
admirers, was that clever writer’s masterpiece. It will be 
recalled that Last Island was a favorite resort of the 
Creole aristocracy of the main-land of the contiguous 
parishes of Ascension, Assumption, St. Mary’s, St. 
Landry’s, Therville and Terrebonne and, of course, from 
the Crescent City itself. To quote our author, ‘‘Last 
Island,’’ well worthy a long visit in other years, in spite of 
its remoteness, is now a ghastly desolation twenty-five miles 
long. Lying nearly 40 miles west of Grande Isle, it was 
nevertheless, far more populated a generation ago; it was, 
not only the most celebrated island of the group, but also 
the most fashionable watering-place of the aristocratic 
South. To-day it is visited by fishermen only at long inter- 
vals. Its admirable beach in many respects resembled that 
of Grande Isle to-day; the accommodations were similar, 
although finer, a charming village of cottages facing the 
Gulf near the Western end. The hotel itself was a massive 
two-story construction of timber, containing many apart- 
ments together with a large dining-room and dancing-hall. 
In rear of the hotel was a bayou, where passengers landed— 
‘Village Bayou’’ it is still called by seamen;—but the 
deep channel which now cuts the island in two, a little east- 
wardly, did not exist while the village remained. 7he sea 
tore it oul in one night—the same night when trees, fields, 
dwellings, all vanished into the Gulf, leaving no vestige of 
former human habitation except a few of those strong 
brick props and foundations, upon which the frame houses 
and cisterns had been raised. One living creature was 
found there after the cataclysm—a cow! But how that 
cow survived the fury of a storm-flood that actually rent 
the island in twain has ever remained a mystery.’’ 

Lafcadio Hearn tells us in his charming little book the 
story of the awful cataclysm which, he says, ‘‘I first heard 
from the lips of a veteran pilot, while we sat one evening 
together on the Grande Isle beach. .. . As I listened to 
him, listening also to the clamoring of the coast, there 
flashed back to me recollection of a singular Breton fancy; 
that the Voice of the Sea is never one voice, but a tumult 
of many voices—voices of drowned men,—the muttering 
of multitudinous dead—the moaning of innumerable ghosts, 
all rising, to rage against the living, at the great witch-call 
of storms.’’ 

‘In that forgotten summer the witchery lasted many 
long days—days born in rose-light, buried in gold. The 
long myrtle-shadowed village was thronged with its sum- 
mer population;—the big hotel could hardly accommodate 
allits guests. There were diversions for all,—hunting and 
and fishing parties, yachting excursions, rides, music, 
games, promenades. . . . . Love wrote its dreams upon 
thesand,... .’? 

Then came the change. ‘‘When the blue abyss of day 
seemed to yawn over the world more deeply than ever be- 
fore a sudden change touched the quicksilver smoothness 
of the waters—the swaying shadow of a vast motion. First 
the whole sea-circle appeared to rise up bodily at the sky; 
the horizon curve lifted to a straight line; the line 
darkened and approached,—a monstrous wrinkle, an im- 
measurable fold of green water, moving swift as a cloud 
shadow pursued by sunlight.’’ 

This was the beginning and the short roller wave, re- 
peated again and again swayed the sea and then all was 


TT": terrible disaster that has wrought havoc in the 
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still for a few minutes until the agitation of the sea com- 
menced again. ‘‘Irregularly the phenomenon continued to 
repeat itself, each time with heavier billowing and briefer 
intervals of quiet—until at last the whole sea grew restless 
and shifted color and flickered green;—the swells became 
shorter and changed form. Then from horizon to shore 
ran one uninterrupted heaving—one vast green swarming 
of snaky shapes, rolling in to hiss and flatten upon the 
sand. Yet there was no wind. You might have fancied 
the sea had been upheaved from beneath. 

‘‘And, indeed, the fancy of aseismic origin for a 
windless surge would not appear, in these latitudes, to be 
utterly without foundation.’’ 

So the agitation of the sea increased in the early days 
of August, until ‘sea-bathing became perilous. ‘‘The gray 
morning of the 9th wanly lighted a surt that appalled the 
best swimmers: the sea was one wild agony of foam... 
Evening brought with it a sinister apparition, looming 
through a cloud rent in the west—a scarlet sun in a green 
sky.”’ 

Then the storm commenced in earnest. ‘‘The wind 
grew weird * * it became a voice moaning across the 
world. From the northwest the breakers of the bay began 
to roll high over the sandy slope * * the Village Bayou 
broadened to a bellowing flood. ‘It was a wind you could 
lie down on,’ said my friend the pilot.’’ 

‘When the storm was at its height the little coasting 
steamer, Star, was seen coming straight for the island. ‘‘On 
she came, swaying, rocking, plunging,—with a great white- 
ness wrapping her about like a cloud, and moving with her 
moving—a tempest-whirl of spray. The excitement on 
shore became wild; men shouted themselves hoarse; women 
laughed and cried. Every telescope and opera-glass was 
directed upon the coming apparition; all wondered how the 
pilot kept his feet, all marveled at the madness of the cap- 
tain.’’ 

Captain Abraham Smith, the commander of the Szar, 
was a veteran. ‘‘He knew the great Gulf as scholars know 
their books.’’ He had felt the coming of the storm, while 
his boat was lying at Brashear City. ‘‘Boys,’’ he said, 
‘‘we’ve got to take her out in spite of Hell!” and they took 
her out. Through all the peril his men stayed by him and 
obeyed him. By mid-morning the wind had deepened to a 
roar—lowering sometimes to a rumble, sometimes bursting 
upon the ears like a measureless and deafening crash. 
Then the captain knew the Star was running a race with 
Death. ‘‘She’llwinit, he muttered,—she’llstand it * * 
perhaps they’ll have need of me to-night.’’ 

So the Star got in. ‘‘The brave little vessel rode at last 
into the bayou, and anchored * * * in full view of the 
hotel * * * butshehadsungherswan-song. * * * 
Cottages began to rock. Some slid away from the solid 
props upon which they rested. A chimney tumbled. 
Shutters were wrenched off; verandas demolished. Light 
roofs lifted, dropped again and flapped into ruin. Trees 
bent their heads to the earth. And still the storm grew 
louder and blacker with every passing hour. 

The Star, began to rise with the rising of the sea. 
Captain Smith cut away all of her upper works until his 
boat was ‘‘merely a naked hull dragging her three anchors, 
nearer and nearer to the immense silhouette of the hotel, 
whose hundred windows were now all aflame. The vast 
timber building seemed to defy the storm. The wind roar- 
ing round its broad verandas—hissing through every 
crevice with the sound and force of steam appeared to 
waste its rage. And in the half-lull between two terrible 
gusts there came to the captain’s ears a sound that seemed 
strange in that night of multitudinous terrors * * a 
sound of music! * * * * 

‘‘The hours passed in mirthfulness; the first general 
feeling of depression began to weigh less and less upon 
the guests; they had found reason to confide in the solidity 
of the massive building; there were no positive terrors, 
no outspoken fears. And the new convictions of all had 
found expression in the words of Mine Host himself—‘‘// 
n'ya rien de mieuxa faire que de s'amuser!"’ Of what avail 
to lament the prospective devastation of cane-fields, the 
possible ruin of crops? Better to seek solace in chore- 
graphic harmonies, the rhythm of graceful motion and 
of perfect melody, than hearken to the discords of the 
wilds orchestra of storms. * * * * * 

‘‘Night wore on: still the shining floor palpitated to the 
feet of the dancers; still the pianoforte pealed and still the 
violins sang,—and the sound of their singing shrilled 
through the darkness, in gasps of the gale, to the ears of 
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Captain Smith, as he strove to keep his footing on the 
spray-drenched deck of the Star—‘Christ,’ he muttered— 
‘a dance! If that wind whips round South, there’ll be 
another dance? .... But I guess the Star will stay.’ 

‘Half an hour might have passed: still the light flamed 
calmly and the violins trilled and the perfumed whirl went 
on. . . . And suddenly the wind veered! 

“‘Again the Star reeled and shuddered, and turned, and 
began to drag all her anchors. But she now dragged away 
from the great building and its lights, away from the 
voluptuous thunder of the grand piano—even at that mo- 
ment outpouring the great joy of Weber’s melody, or- 
chestrated by Berlioz: /’/nvitation a la Valse,—with its 
marvellous, musical swing. 

‘* Waltzing!’ cried the captain ‘God helpthem! God 
help us all now! The Wind waltzes to-night with the Sea for 
his partner!’ 

* * * * * 

“‘Some one shrieked in the midst of the revels;—some 
girl who found her pretty slippers wet. What could it be? 
Thin streams of water were spreading over the level plank- 
ing—curling about the feet of the dancers... What 
could it be? .... 

‘There was a clamor,a panic, a rush to the windy night. 
Infinite darkness above and beyond; but the lantern-beams 
danced far out over an unbroken circle of heaving and 
Swirling waters. Stealthily, swiftly the measureless sea- 
flood was rising.—‘‘ ‘Messieurs—mesdames, ce n'est rien. 
Nothing serious, ladies, I assure you! Mais nous en avons 
vu bien souvent, les inondations comme cell-ci: ca passe vite! 
The water will go down in a few hours, ladies; it never 
rises higher than this; ‘/ n'y a pas la moindre danger, je vous 
dis Allons! il n'y a—My God! what is that?’’ 

“For a moment there was a ghastly hush of voices. 
And through that hush there burst upon the ears of all a 
fearful and unfamiliar sound, as of a colossal cannonade — 
rolling up from the south, with volleying lightnings. 
Vastly and swiftly, nearer and nearer it came—a ponder- 
ous and unbroken thunder-rull, terrible as the long mutter- 
ing of an earthquake. The nearest mainland—across 
mad Caillou Bay to the sea-marshes—lay twelve miles north; 
west, by the Gulf, the nearest solid ground was twenty 
miles distant. There were boats, yes!—but the stoutest 
swimmer might never reach them now! 

‘Then rose a frightful cry—the hoarse, hideous, 
indescribable cry of fear—the despairing animal-cry man 
enters when suddenly brought tace to face with Nothing- 
ness, without preparation,: without consolation, without 
possibility of respite . Sauve qui peut! Some 
wrenched down the doors; some clung to the heavy banquet- 
tables, to the sofas, to the billiard-tables; during one 
terrible instant,—against fruitless heroisms, against futile 
generosities,—raged all the frenzy of selfishness, all the 
brutalities of panic. And then—then came, thundering 
through the blackness, the giant swells, boom on 
boom! . . One crash!—the huge frame building 
rocks like a cradle, seesaws, crackles. What are human 
shrieks now? The tornado is shrieking! Another! — 
chandeliers splinter; lights are dashed out; a sweeping 
cataract hurls in; the immense hall rises, oscillates,—twirls 
as upon a pivot,—crepitates, crumbles into ruin. Crash 
again! —the swirling wreck dissolves into the wallowing of 
another monster billow; and a hundred cottages overturn, 
spin in sudden eddies, quiver, disjoint, and melt into the 


seething. 
* * * * ” 


“Over roaring Kaimbuck Pass—over the agony of 
Caillou Bay,—the billowing tide rushed unresisting from 
the Gulf—tearing and swallowing the land in its course,— 
ploughing out deep-sea channels where sleek herds had 
been grazing but a few hours before,—rending islands in 
twain,—and ever bearing with it, through the night, 
enormous vortex of wreck and vast wan drift of corpses.’’ 

“But the Star remained. And Captain Abraham Smith, 
with a long, good rope about bis waist, dashed again and 
again into that awful surging to snatch victims from 
death, clutching at passing hands, heads, garments, in the 
cataract-sweep of the seas,—saving, aiding, cheering, 
though blinded by spray and battered by drifting wreck, 
until his strength failed in the unequal struggle at last, 
and his men drew him aboard senseless, with some beauti- 
ful half-drowned girl safe in his arms. But well-nigh 
two-score souls had been rescued by him; and the Star 
stayed on through it all. 

‘‘Long years after, the weed-grown ribs of her graceful 
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skeleton could still be seen curving up from the sand- 
dunes of Last Island, in valiant witness of how well she 


stayed.’’ 
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THE INDEPENDENT VOTER. 





HIS ATTITUDE TOWARDS PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 





the Republican or the Democratic party are the 

recipients of much attention from the party press. 
This attention generally takes the form of abuse. The late 
Mr. Ingalls of Kansas discharged his vitriolic wit at the 
Mugwumps, and the Independent voter is often compared to 
the man without a country. He is berated for his pre- 
sumption in having opinions of his own, for contumacy in 
proclaiming them, and tor his obstinacy is demanding a 
chance to vote for candidates that represent them. The 
craftier politicians, who do not believe in ‘‘going duck- 
shooting with a brass band,’’ have great bouts in ratiocina- 
tion with imaginary Independents. They prove to them 
that their objects are hopelessly unattainable, and that they 
will be most effectively attained by the success of this party 
or of that. They commend their sincere patriotism, and 
demonstrate that patriotism consists in giving the offices to 
one gang of politicians rather than the other. These log- 
ical exercises may not be convincing, but they are instruc- 
tive. They prove at least that there is a class of voters 
who are supposed to be reasoning beings. 

Those who maintain that habitual independence in 
voting is not only politically wise, but also morally right, 
are not greatly affected by the appeals of politicians and 
their organs. But they are not insensible to the criticism 
of men of decent character and respectable intellect, who 
ridicule them as ‘‘unpractical.’’ These hard-headed men 
of the world are quite willing to concede the virtue of their 
visionary friends; but they reason, to put the matter in a 
concrete form,that either McKinley or Bryan will be 
elected, and that it is, therefore, foolish to vote for any 
one else. This reasoning is based on a misconception of 
the position of the Independent that is inveterate. The 
‘‘practical’’ men are so sure that they are right as to make 
it rather hopeless to explain to them that they are humiliat- 
ingly wrong; but there are many people whose minds are 
open to evidence, and who may be interested in having the 
somewhat mysterious attitude of the Independent voter 
made clear. It is true that he does not stand in need of 
sympathy. He is supposed to suffer from lonesomeness; 
but while it is a pity that any one should be lonesome 
because of his virtues, those who are distinguished for the 
independence of their convictions and their action are in 
no more need of sympathy because they are few in num- 
bers than those who are distinguished for the polish of 
their manners or the thoroughness of their culture.- The 
independents do not feel in need of pity; they even have 
it to spare for those whose conception of patriotism leads 
them to follow where newspapers debarred from our clubs 
and libraries lead, and whose idea of good citizenship con- 
sists in voting for the nominees of their bosses. 

There may be times when the Independent voter will 
think that the party in power is likely to endanger the per- 
manent welfare of the country, and when he gladly sup- 
ports the other party because he believes that it is a genuine 
opposition. A number of Independent voters seem to 
have made up their minds that the present is such a junc- 
ture. They think that the Democratic politicians are 
sincerely opposed to the Imperial policy of the Administra- 
tion, and that they will reverse it if they come into power. 
In view ot the fact that no influential and responsible 
Democrats except Mr. Bryan have manifested any such 
opposition, and the fact that Mr. Bryan defends both the 
war and the peace with Spain, and of some other facts, 
the evidence appears to us insufficient to support the con- 
clusion. It is very clear that a great many Anti-Imperial- 
ists will vote for McKinley, and their votes will offset 
those cast for Bryan by men of similar convictions. Those 
who vote for Bryan by way of protest may thus accomplish 
nothing. If he is elected, they will find it very difficult to 
make the Democrats believe that it was because of their 
aid, and they can hardly expect that Senator Morgan, and 
Senator Tillman, and ex-Gov. Altgeld, and Mr. Croker, 
and Mr. Hearst will admit them into the party councils. 
It seems to be the common expectation that Bryan will be 
badly beaten. The unexpected sometimes happens, and 
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we venture no prophecies. But if he is badly beaten, it 
will be very difficult to make out that the Anti-Imperialist 
vote is large, and it will be interred that the Anti-Imperial- 
ist sentiment is weak. Had all those who entertain this 
sentiment united in demanding the nomination of candi- 
dates who really represented it, the result might have been 
sufficiently impressive to settle the question permanently. 
It might have revealed the existence of so large a body of 
voters determined to maintain the principles of free 
government as would have taught conservatism to the 
leaders of both parties. It is not yet too late to take such a 
stand. 

The aim of the Independent voter is to secure such a 
government as will make every one feel that legislation is 
not bought, that the taxes are just, and that no more revenue 
is exacted than is necessary for a simple and economical 
administration. The aims of the politicians are altogether 
different, and they can be restrained from carrying them 
out only by constant vigilance. By means of our party 
system they have got control of the Government, and it is 
necessary to our salvation that their power should be 
broken. The functions and the revenue of the Govern- 
ment must be sharply limited, because these functions are 
administered and these revenues spent by the politicians. 
If there is any way of breaking their power and diminishing 
the influence of party except by means of Independent 
voting, it has not yet been pointed out. Most people con- 
cede this, but they always think that the present moment is 
unfavorable for action. It may cause financial disturbance, 
or create social discontent, or injure our chances of sub- 
duing the Filipinos, or of securing the trade of China. 
The politicians in power heartily applaud these views, and 
are ready to promise all sorts of reforms whenever the 
Greek Kalends arrive. The Independent voters say, Re- 
form your ways now, or take the consequences. If the 
country suffers it will be your fault, not ours; and if it 
chooses to tolerate your misconduct, it deserves to suffer. 
When any considerable number of citizens take this posi- 
tion, it will be the dawn of better days for the Republic. 

The Nation. 
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A LETTER. 





BY ‘‘CINQ.’’ 





| For the MIRROR. | 
O THE DAMSEL CLARA: 

T Greeting: By the hand of the slave Antonius I 

send these lines. May they find thee dwelling in 
happiness by the sea. May the song of the waves bring to 
thee peace and comfort. When thou standest by the 
shore and the waters break at thy feet, think of me in the 
hot sands of the desert. It is the will of Allah, therefore 
I complain not! For the life of man is not more than a 
bubble on the shore—and lo! it is burst and gone. 

As I sit in the entrance of my tent the moonlight floods 
all the plains in its soft, mysterious light. The smoke of 
the camp-fire ascends upward in a straight, unbroken line. 
The aged need but little sleep, and so there comes back to 
me this night a waking vision of my youth. In those days 
I was a manof mighty strength. These white hairs were 
as black as the raven’s wing. These dull eyes flashed 
with love of conflict. At the name of Ben Amir strong 
men trembled. Wild was my youth—but Allah was 
merciful. 

Once, after a mighty conflict, we took the city of the 
Gazirs. The booty was great: fine gold and jewels. In 
the women’s tent of the Chief I found Aruna, the most 
beautiful maiden of the tribe. Dripping with the blood of 
her kindred, I put forth my hand towards her. She fixed 
her great dark eyes upon me, and my strength was like 
water; my knees smote together. By my orders the slaves 
took her and she was set aside. Of all the great spoil of 
that great battle she alone I took. To a sweet grove of 
citron and pomegranate, beside the clear waters, I brought 
her. Here there was soft music, and dressed in scented 
garments I spent many days and sought to win her love. 

I, Ben Amir, the warrior—Ben Amir the terrible and 
the strong—I, whose sinews stood forth like great cords, 
became, in those days, like a woman. Aruna rejected my 
love. She laughed and scorned me to my very beard. At 
last I was weary, and taking from among my camels one of 
the fleetest, I placed her upon it, and in a journey of a 
single night brought her unharmed to the walled city of her 





father’s brother. All these hours we were alone in the 
trackless desert, but I gazed not even upon her face. She 
was dearer to me than all the world, but failing to win her 
love I brought her back to her kindred. Allah knows the 
hearts of men and mine was pure! 

When at the gate of the city, I delivered her safe into 
the hands of her people—she stretched forth her arms to 
me and whispered—‘‘Ben Amir! Ben Amir! as a man of 
blood I loved thee. When thou put forth thy strong hand 
and took the spoil of thine enemies, I loved thee. Why 
didst thou not take me as thy part? Why didst thou not 
take me in the desert? But, Ben Amir, when thou—the 
warrior—when thou of the strong arm—when thou at 
whose voice the tribes of the desert trembled, sought my 
love with soft words and rich garments and sweet per- 
fumes—lI loved thee not.”’ 

Allah is good! —Allah is great—Allah knows the hearts 
of men, but who knoweth the heart of a woman? 

Greeting to thee, Clara! Greeting to thy tribe! It is 
now the twelfth hour of the night. Overhead hangs the 
full moon. Since that day many moons have waxed and 
waned. Ah Aruna! Aruna the beautiful, peerless among 
women, thou wast in this my hand and I closeditnot. But 
who can change the scrolls of Fate? There is no God but 
God, and Mahomet is his prophet. 

Selah! 

et et 


MUSIC IN AMERICAN LIFE. 


THE NEED FOR MORE OF IT. 


USIC has come to be a necessity of city life. Of 
M all the alleviates for wear and tear caused by the 
modern rush and jar, none is more effective. 

If it be said that our fathers got along comfortably with 
less of it, and of a simpler kind than we enjoy, did they 
not also have immunity from those afflictions that it is one 
of the missions of music to cure? They had no clamor of 
elevated trains, no roar of locomotives, no shrieking of 
steam whistles, no banging of gongs on trolley cars and 
ambulances, no thunder of fire engines, no clatter of trucks 
on cobble paving, no pounding of steel beams for new 
buildings, no hum and thrash of factories, no deafening 
eruptions in rolling mills and boiler shops, nor had they 
the continuity of even lesser noises, for their towns were 
small and they had no street cars, electric lights or other 
matters to encourage late hours. 

The adoption of music into the municipal economy of 
our cities has been so general and has obtained such wide 
consent that not only have we the opera and symphony 
concerts, not only are song, piano and violin recitals grown 
common, not only is singing taught in public schools, not 
only are oratorio and choral societies organized by half 
dozens, but the municipalities themselves provide band 
concerts in the parks, and at all the pleasure resorts music 
is as inevitable as dinner. 

A comparison of such programmes as are given to-day at 
public concerts with those of twenty-five or thirty years ago 
will show a decided advance in public taste, and in respect 
of virtuosity the gain has been no less real, but the wonder 
workers of the piano and violin of a former generation 
would hold places of the second rank to-day, and some 
would be glad to accept a position as kapellmeister of an 
orchestra. Music schools and teachers have multiplied, 
band playing has become an inevitable part of social, cere- 
monial and military functions. 

In view of these facts the slowness with which the 
highest of all music, that of the orchestra, has progressed 
ia America is to be regretted. It is only within half a 
dozen years that good concerts were to be heard in any 
American city except New York, Boston, Chicago and 
Cincinnati, except during the winter season. In Europe a 
permanent orchestra will often be found in a city of 25,000 
to 50,000 people, and a pretty good orchestra, too. The 
expense of such a band, where the players are engaged by 
the season, is not heavy as compared with that of many 
other pleasure-giving and educating institutions, and is 
certainly cheaper than a theatre. 

Unlike the theatre, the recital hall is seldom demeaned 
by performances that are unworthy to be classed as art. 
There are no farce comedies, no problem plays in music. 
Frivolity, thinness, cheapness there may be, but never 
wickedness. It is impossible. 

The best of all music, the great symphonies and other 
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concerted work, has been written for instruments, or in- 
struments in combination with voices. The orchestra has 
a range, flexibility, variety and power that voices have not, 
and its precision of tone and fempo is not possible to the 
voice, especially to the chorus. Yet the highest in music 
is practically unknown in a majority of our cities, because 
they lack the agent for its interpretation. We have the 
best in all else—plays, books, pictures, professional service 
—and our aptitude in music and our need for it as a solace 
and acivilizer deserve more adequate recognition.— 7he 
Saturday Evening Post. 
et Fe 


WHAT ARE “IMMORAL” PLAYS ? 





AN ATTEMPT AT A DEFINITION. 





of the true limits of artistic freedom and propriety 

upon the stage. Paris, indeed, is pretty well con- 
tent with the Jeffersonian law of liberty in the drama—that 
is, to let each one do as he likes so long as he does not in- 
terfere with the liberty of any one else to do as he likes. 
But neither Berlin, where the ‘‘Lex Heintze’’ has lately 
been proposed; nor London, which has periodical ebulli- 
tions of British scrupulosity; nor New York, which has, 
during the past year, seen two of its evening journals 
struggling to redeem the stage, is content at present to 
accept the plan advocated by Mr. Bernard Shaw—of letting 
each adult person decide for himself what plays he shall 
attend. Mr. Allan Laidlaw, in 7he Westminster Review 
(August), brings up again the whole question of propriety 
on the stage. In the first place, he asks, who are to be the 
final arbiters in deciding as to what are immoral plays—the 
critics or the public? He continues: 

‘‘Ié the former, are we to be guided by those who as- 
sume a moral dictatorship or by those who look facts in the 
face? If the public, is dramatic art to be coerced (as liter- 
ary art is) by the Podsnaps, the mediocrity, those who ar- 
rogate to themselves virtue upon a basis of slave-morality 
that calls itself respectability? To allow this would surely 
be to promote retrogression instead of evolution, to stay 
the human race in its ethical and intellectual advance- 
ment. ... Morality, from a utilitarian point of view, 
means the attainment of human happiness, the gaining of 
the greatest good for the greatest number, therefore that is 
immoral which subtracts from the sum of human happi- 
ness, and bound up with this attainment of happiness is 
the preservation and prosperity of the best, the noblest, 
the fittest, not the exaltation of the base, the ill-constituted, 
the mean, or diseased. Taking this basis for our argument, 
we find that the clearest definition of what is immoral is 
that which is debasing—ergo, an immoral play is one which 
has a debasing, depressing, or perverting influence upon 
the majority of those listening to it and witnessing it. A 
play is not immoral because it jars upon or contravenes any 
particular set of moral theories or conventional customs. 
Given a fairly representative audience, possessing, as Richard 
Wagner said, ‘sound sense and a human heart,’ we find 
that any play or spectacle that is dirty, dull, or coarse is 
promptly condemned, and such censorship is more effec- 
tive and final than any arbitrary interference by lord 
chamberlains, licensers of plays, or bishops. Aggressive 
moralists are as much in error as temperance reformers. 
Debasement and excess, like drunkenness, result from 
weakness (the only immorality)—i. ¢., the lack of power 
‘not to react immediately upon a stimulus.’ By suppress- 
ing the use of alcohol we should merely arrest the develop- 
ment of the power to resist the abuse of it. Temptation can 
never be mastered by avoiding it. ‘Valetudinarian virtue’ 
is useless in practical life, and as art, including the theater, 
forms part of our educative process, we must learn to face 
verisimilitude in art, as well as to face the facts of 
existence.’’ 

Mr. Laidlaw puts two hypothetical questions: ‘‘How 
do you account for the fact that a play in which there is 
exhibited pronounced sexuality or scenes of excessive 
passion or abnormal kinds of character, such as courtesans, 
strong-willed self-helpers, or even perverted beings, attract 
large audiences? How do you explain the fact that ifa 
play contains what are described as ‘naughty’ episodes, 
and ‘suggestive’ scenes, it is pretty sure to be successful?’’ 
The professional moralist answers that human nature is 
evil and naturally turns to evil. This answer, says the 
writer, is ‘‘neither real, true, nor philosophic;’’ the real 
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answer is, he says, ‘“‘because these things are fundamentally 
of the first importance to the affirmation of life and its 
continuance.’’ 

‘‘Deep down in the hearts of all of us lies a secret con 
viction that the slave-morality is founded upon a false basis, 
a principle involving the annihilation and excision of pas- 
sion instead of the affirmation, the controling, and spirit- 
ualizing of passion. The modern morality is inverted 
morality. The ancient morality has been misrepresented 
and falsifiedto us. The Greek drama displayed human 
nature and its passions fearlessly before the spectator. 
The pagan mythology represents even the gods as subser- 
vient to the fate of passions and amenable absolutely to their 
consequences. It is the cant of modern writers to inveigh 
against the noble Romans and their ladies for con- 
templating what they call the brutalities of the arena; but 
it is forgotten that this was the result of the excessive 
appreciation of physical power and strength. The fights 
of gladiators were fair; and though the wild-beast shows 
were horrible, I can not see that they were worse than the 
morbid fascination with which modern audiences will wit- 
ness the dangerous feats of rope-walkers and dancers and 
lofty trapeze performers and parachutists, who face dangers 
against which they can not fight. Nor can I see that a 
gloating over mock horrors in dramas of blood and sordid 
crime is a more healthy form of amusement(?). That 
slaves and Christians were sacrificed in the circus is beside 
the question, for slaves were regarded much as cattle (the 
initial error of all ancient civilizations, which has brought 
upon humanity all the terrible retarding effects of the up- 
risings of slave classes in revenge), and Christians, being 
recruited from the lowly, the poor in spirit, the meek, and 
the women, were regarded by the free citizens and the 
authorities with profound contempt. 

“This digression is necessary to point out that what 
we call the indecencies of Aristophanes’ comedies, and the 
immoral stories of the Greek drama and the Roman poets, 
had no debasing effect upon audiences of the time; they 
were not cursed with false modesty. Modern writers, 
biased by modern moral notions, have assumed that Greek 
costumes, the Olympian games, the Dionysian Mysteries 
had a demoralizing effect. They judge so because they 
see that, among modern audiences, if a woman wears a 
costume which enhances her form rather than hides it, 
she is called naughty; and that if a woman in crossing a 
street displays an unusual inch or two of rounded limb it 
provokes lewd sniggers from other pedestrians; so much 
lower is the standard of modern morality than that of the 
highest civilization the world has ever known.”’ 


Jt ot ot ot 
THE GREATEST THING. 





[For the MrrRor.] 
F you and I can comfort one another, 
| Then let the world pass on, 
Let faith burn dim and flicker out, 
Till every flower of hope is gone 

And only grows the sombre weed of doubt; 
Let all the world be marred in rout, 
So you and I find comfort in each other. 


So you and I find comfort in each other, 

It matters not that Fame, 

And all of ease the world can give, 

All rapture of the crowd’s acclaim, 
And all that heretofore gave zest to live 
Should turn to emptiness and blame, 

If you and I can comfort one another. 


If you and I can comfort one another, 
Then let the stars grow dark; 
Let things perdurable find death, 
The song of joy depart the lark, 
And pestilence be borne on every breath; 
Let beauty lose each pleasing mark, 
So you and I find comfort in each other, 


So you and I find comfort in each other. 

Let planet-songs grow still, 
All transitory things of earth, 

All prideful knowledge of the will, 
Be snuffed as flickering candle light, less worth 
Than that in us love have its birth, 
So you and I can comfort one another. 

George Richards Parr. 


THE ELECTION AND BUSINESS. 


RESULTS CAN NOT MUCH AFFECT TRADE. 





(For the MIRROR.) 

N impression prevails in Wall street and speculative 
A circles generally that the re-election of President 
McKinley (which, judging by present indications, 
they seem to regard as a certainty ) will result in another wild 
boom in securities and general business. That Republican 
triumph will benefit all lines of trade and increase specula- 
tive activity need not be doubted. It is almost impossible, 
however, that it will again create the wild excitement which 

we witnessed in 1899 and early in 1900. 

While the non-materialization of another speculative 
debauch may form matter of regret for greedy syndicates, 
promoters and financial sharks generally, the country will 
be benefited materially and enjoy a steady, substantial, 
though slow, growth in wealth and trade. Wili booms 
result, as a rule, in more harm than good. The Wall 
street excitement of over a year ago has wiped out a good 
many fortunes, the slow accumulations of years, and left 
heartaches, sufferings and want behind. A period of infla- 
tion is a waste of a tremendous amount of capital and up- 
sets legitimate trade and finance. The economic laws of a 
country cannot be violated without punishment, and the 
punishment will be meted out to the sinner and innocent 
alike. 

As stated above, the re-election of President McKinley 
will assure a period of moderate and satisfactory prosperity, 
although it will not prevent the completion of the adjust- 
ment process in matters speculative. In the last four or 
five years, we have largely increased our national wealth. 
The country has been put ina dominating and powerful 
position in international trade and politics. Our foreign 
commerce is growing rapidly, from year to year, and the 
time is not distant when we will occupy the leading posi- 
tion, in both exports and imports. Our exports of 
manufactured products show an almost startling expansion, 
compared with ten years ago, and, so far as agricultural 
products are concerned, we have reason to be equally 
satisfied, for, in spite of increasing foreign competition, we 
are holding our own in every direction. 

To illustrate our international trade position, the following 
facts and figures willbe found interesting: In the four years 
from 1893 to 1896 inclusive, the exports of the United States 
averaged about $850,000,000 per annum. In the past four 
years the average has been over $1,200,000,000 per annum. 
The value of the goods and produce shipped in the twelve 
Yoonths to June 30th, 1900, reached the unprecedented total 
of $1,394,000,000, which was nearly 70 per cent. greater 
than were the exports of 1895. This enormous expansion 
in exports has been attended bya relatively small growth 
in imports. In the four years from 1893 to 1896 inclusive, 
the imports averaged about $750,000,000 per annum. For 
the past four years, the average has been only $730,000,000. 
Thus the net trade balance in favor of the United States 
(to use the popular phrase) has averaged over $500,000,000 
for the past four years, as against about $100,000,000 in 
the previous four years. 

It is reasonable to expect that the 
considerably before long, according as the wealth of the 
country increases. Atthe present time the discrepancy 
between exports and imports is too abnormal to be healthy 
or permanent. In an article that appeared inthe MIRROR, 
about two months ago, an effort was made to remove some 
of the fallacies that cling around a favorable international 
trade balance. It willonly be necessary to repeat that 
large imports, even an excess of imports over exports, 
need not, per se, be regarded as prejudicial to a country. 
The imports of Great Britain are now larger than the ex- 
ports, for the reason that a large portion of the imports 
represents interest and dividend remittances on foreign 
securities held by British investors. 

The financial and commercial future of our country is 
bright. Ours is a growing nation, and it would be silly to 
harbor pessimistic notions in reference to our country’s 


imports will grow 
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weltare. Even the election of Mr. Bryan would not 
necessarily change the course of events, although it might 
etard it for sometime. We have every reason to be 
satisfied when we look back upon the things we have 
achieved in the nineteenth century. 

The bank clearances of New York City are already 
larger than those of London. Our national wealth is in- 
creasing more rapidly than that of any other nation, for 
reasons that are too obvious to need elucidation. There 
are now intimations that foreign securities will soon be 
listed on the New York stock exchange. This step will be 
necessary, because our interests in foreign securities are 
steadily increasing. While we are still a debtor nation, 
the time is rapidly approaching, when we will be a creditor 
nation, such as England is at the present time. 


Francis A. Huter. 
ete 


THE CHEEK OF CHETWYNDE. 





A CYCLONIC COURTSHIP’S CONCLUSION. 





ance of spirits and laughter-making gifts led 

people to accept conduct from him for which 
other men would be promptly kicked out. Moreover, when 
he possessed a goodly wad—so he termed it—he developed 
certain bombastic characteristics that in another man 
would be called caddish. But there was no denying that 
he was amusing; and this is such a gloomy old world that 
we forgive the worst of sinners if only he makes us grin at 
his iniquities. Moreover, Chetwynde’s faults were the 
faults of youth. He had good blood and a good heart— 
qualities that carry humans past life’s winning-posts as 
they do horses. Women said he was a sweet boy and the 
men from whom he won money said he was a smooth 
proposition. But they all liked him. 

It is one of the odd arrangements of society that men 
may meet men in gambling dens without losing an iota of 
prestige. But they invariably ‘‘place’’ women among their 
associates of the moment. They know only two kinds of 
women: these are their mothers and their sisters and 
friends; then there are other women whom they call 
‘“‘thoroughbreds.’’ Chetwynde’s idea of a ‘‘thoroughbred’’ 
was a wild and wonderful thing in the way of femininity. 

He met Mrs. Dalrymple at a yacht-club dinner. It was 
one of those semi-bohemian routs that nowadays are best 
described by the comprehensive adjective ‘‘gay.’’ There 
were a few pretty actresses and a few of the fastest of the 
society people that were anchored off the clubhouse in their 
yachts, and there were a few naughty stories and much 
champagne. 

Madge Dalrymple was one of the widows that you read 
about. She was young,fascinating and daring to an extent 
that made her runafter by the men. Those who knew her 
well had learned her limit, and while they did not bleat the 
manner in which they acquired their erudition on the sub- 
tect, they kept on liking her and watched and waited and 
wondered—especially wondered. 

Chetwynde had met her for the first time atthe Yacht 
Club dance. After a two-step together they had strolled 
out on the veranda, with Chinese lanterns bobbing in the 
breeze. Then Chetwynde, whose tenderest moods were 
brought on and accented by champagne, told her, with 
paralyzing frankness, what a good sort she was; how he 
liked her the first moment he saw her; how her gown was 
the prettiest in the room—but he’d like to see her in one 
that Bluegrass, the Fifth avenue tailor, had just then; how 
he liked women with no nonsense about them and hated 
silly girls; how she had a most beautiful neck and shoul- 
ders and eyes like Julia Marlowe. 

Incidentally, Chetwynde fastened a rose from the 
piazza vine in her hair, and was placing another at her 
shoulder when she gently restrained him. Then he kissed 
her and apologized abjectly when she rose to leave him; he 
said he couldn’t help it, really, and to please stay a few 
minutes. 

Mrs. Dalrymple, however, thought it was time to go in. 
She was vastly amused with his monologue, rattled off with 
a suspicious air of having been learned by rote. Yet she 
could not deny that it had a spontaneity all itsown. She 
had not been a widow for four years without having met 
men in various phases, but this was a new and novel 
specimen of breed. She rather avoided him for the rest 


H E was one of those fresh young cubs whose exuber- 
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of the evening, and he sulked ina pronounced way that 
was funniest of all. 

Finally, when the party was dispersing in launches and 
carry-alls, he found an opportunity to speak to her. 

‘*You mustn’t treat me like this,’’ he said. ‘‘Where 
are you staying?’’ 

She mentioned the cottage where she was a guest. He 
asked to call, but she told him that she was going to New 
York on Friday. He askedif he might call upon her in 
town, and she said ‘‘Yes,’’ to get rid of him. He asked 
her where she would stop, and she mentioned the hotel. 

“‘Do you enjoy racing at all?’’ he asked. ‘‘I havea 
horse running in the Primrose Stakes on Saturday, and I’d 
like you to see him win. Won’t you let me drive you 
down?’ 

“‘O thank you!’’ she said, smiling good-night as her 
escort helped her into the carriage. He pressed her 
fingers hard as he said good-night. 

On Saturday Mrs. ‘‘Dal’’ had a prosaic appointment 
with her dentist. She had not forgotten Chetwynde, but 
she thought he needed a lesson. Soshe laughed when she 
recollected his outburst on the piazza, and she wished that 
she were a little younger or a little older or something. 

She had a lonely dinner in her rooms and settled down 
toa book. New York was dead—the deadness of late 
summer—yet it was a capital resting-place between two 
weeks of yachting and a trip abroad. 

A boy brought up a card anda note. It said: 

‘<I was very much hurt at your ignoring your engage- 
ment with me to-day. My horse won. Will you see me 
fora moment? Please!’’ 

Chetwynde’s card accompanied the note. A pang of 
reproach touched Mrs. Dal’s heart. She classed it as 
maternal. Then the poor boy had called! And she had 
acted rudely. Then it was such a lonely sort of an even- 
ing. Why—yes—she would see the gentleman in the 
Turkish room. 

She was in rose crepe and looked very beautiful. His 
eyes told her so. So she was accentedly penitent. The 
devil of coquetry that lurks in every woman’s breast was 
beginning to waken. She was so sorry. He forgave her 
with charming promptness. He told her about his horse. 

“‘T won a lot,’’ he said—‘‘like this.’’ He dived into 
his trouser-pockets and brought up both hands full of pink, 
crumpled bills. 

There was no one else in the room, but Mrs. ‘‘Dal’’ 
gasped. She wished she were one of the women who 
write. She felt that this young man ought to be embalmed 
in literature. 

‘(I am very glad!’’ she said. ‘‘Very glad indeed!’’ 

“(I wanted to bring you something,’’ he said, ‘‘put I 
didn’t know what you’d like.”’ 

‘‘Oh, thank you,’’ she said, laughing. It was impossi- 
ble not tolaugh. ‘‘It’s very kind of you, I am sure.”’ 

‘‘There are some flowers outside,’’ he said; ‘‘those 
roses with trees for stems.”’ 

She made a movement as though to leave. 
slightly, and Mrs. Dalrymple laughed again. 

‘(I want you to get that gown at Bluegrass’s,’’ he said. 
“‘T called in to-day and tried to buy it, but they say it’s a 
model. I want you to call in and look atit. I told them 


” 


‘It must be very pretty,’’ said Mrs. Dalrymple. 

“It’s a stunner,’’ he said. ‘‘Vera Harrington had one 
like it at the races to-day, but she won’t look anything 
beside you.’’ 

Once more Mrs. Dalrymple choked gently. 
that she would either faint or else go into hysterics. 
there was worse to come. 

‘‘Ever been up in the Adirondacks?’’ he said. ‘‘I 
know a place up there—a hotel fully as modern and well 
appointed and luxurious as this, and a much better chef. I 
tell you it’s glorious! It’s nature and civilization com- 
bined. I have a little hut upthere for shooting. Wouldn’t 
you like to run up there for a few days?’’ 

‘You know I don’t shoot,’’ said Mrs. Dalrymple, look- 
ing him rather coldly in the eyes. 

‘‘But it’s great fun—even if you don’t. 
to shoot. Now, promise me to come.’’ 

‘It’s very kind of you,’’ said Mrs. Dalrymple, ‘‘but I 
sail on Saturday.”’ 

“*Sgil?"* 

66Ves,’”? 

There was a pause. 


He pouted 


She felt 
But 


I’ll teach you 


Then he said: ‘‘By Jove! I was 


thinking of going over myself. 
get a room?’’ 

“I don’t know, I’m sure,’’ said Mrs. ‘‘Dal,”’ with a 
horrible inclination to laugh loud and long and rudely. ‘‘I 
don’t keep track of their lists. Good-night.’’ 

She fairly bolted into an elevator and laughed all 
the way to her rooms, where she found his roses. Two 
cards came next day, but she sent down word that she was 
out. Then a note came, with more flowers. 

On Saturday she drove down to the steamer with her 
maid. She was shown to the staterooms that had been en- 
gaged, but some magician had been at work. Besides the 
boxes and baskets of flowers from friends, the room had 
been literally walled and ceilinged with pink roses. 
‘‘There must be some mistake,’’ she said; ‘‘this looks like 
a bridal chamber.”’ 

There was a knock at the door of the adjoining room, 
and it was opened from the other side. Chetwynde’s face 
wreathed in smiles, appeared. ‘‘I hope you like it,’’ he 
said; ‘‘it was my own idea! I wanted to please you. I 
remembered that you like pink roses.’’ 

Mrs. ‘‘Dal’’ gave a hysterical gasp of laughter, and 
clutched a chair. Then her mind worked rapidly. 

“I can’t imagine how you obtained it.”’ she said. ‘‘My 
mother and I tried to get adjoining rooms, and we couldn’t. 
They have put her way in the back somewhere.” 

‘‘The fact is,’’ said Chetwynde, ‘‘I bought it from. the 
man who had secured it two months ago. He said he 
could wait. So he sold it to me at a slight advance.”’ 

“‘Then,’’ said Mrs. Dalrymple, ‘‘you will be able to do 
me a very great favor. I want you to change with mother. 
I will appreciate it so much.”’ 

She looked at him pleadingly, but with a certain air of 
command. Just once his lips pursed like those of a child 
forbidden to eat candy, with a whole boxful in sight. Then 
he drew a deep breath and said: 

“Certainly. But I’m sorry I didn’t know. I’d have 
had all the rooms done with roses—mine are quite bare.’’ 
od 

The marriage of Mrs. ‘‘Dal’’ and ‘‘Cub’’ Chetwynde 
was cabled over to New York the week after they reached 
Paris. At the clubs it was said that it was just like 
Chetwynde’s luck, but they couldn’t see what Mrs. ‘{Dal’’ 
sawin him. Mrs. Dalrymple wrote toa friend that she 
couldn’t quite “say herself how she came to do it, except 
that he took her into a church one day to see some 
tapestries and it happened somehow. Then she thought it 
was nice of him to give up the stateroom, and besides that, 
she said, Mr. Chetwynde proposed going into politics, and 
she felt thata man with his strenuous and indomitable 


nerve was bound to win everything in sight. 
Town Topics. 


I wonder if a man could 
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THE ECONOMICS OF SPORT. 





WHOLE ARMIES OF PEOPLE PROFIT BY PLEASURE. 





(For the MIRROR.) 

HE opening of the new Kinloch race track, in this 
+ city, brings to mind the fact that sport is not usually 
considered in its economic aspect, that is, as 

a means of livelihood and, therefore, asource of wealth. At 
first blush one might be inclined to say that one race track 
in a city was enough, but the reasons given for the second 
track’s existence are good enough to make one revise the 
the first off-hand opinion. The Kinloch track was started, 
of course, to make money for the projectors, and some 
people may think that racing is not a very moral way ia 
which to make money, but another chief consideration in 
opening the track was the thought that the greater number 
of the people interested in horse racing at the Fair Grounds 
track would be in sorry plight if a new race track were not 
opened. Mr. Alfred H. Spink, sporting editor of the 
Post-Dispatch, states the case very simply and in a manner 
that must appeal to everybody. The peculiar Breeders’ Law, 
which governs racing in this State, and which permits only 90 
days’ racing in one year on each track, made the closing of 
the Fair Grounds meeting imperative. As the Fair Grounds 
meeting was nearing its end, the owners having horses 
there began to look around for some other place at which to 
race their horses. They applied for stabling at the Chicago 
tracks, but were told they were filled to overflowing. They 
went East and found the same state of affairs existing 
there. The end of the St. Louis meeting and the crowded 
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Black Taffeta Silks. 
19-inch All Silk Black Taffeta, worth 60c, 


39c 


For (yard) 
27-inch heavy quality All-Silk Black Taffeta, 75¢ 


IE Ti ie hice penn wissen stints For (yard) 


Colored Taffetas. 


19-inch all Pure Silk Colored Taffetas, in every 
imaginable shade, including black, Hamil 59c 
& Booth’s price 85c. .......000:.---+= For (yard) 


Black Peau de Soies and De Lyons. 


All-Silk Black Peau de Soies and Black Satin de 
| Lyons, made to sell for $1 00, 
| In this sale at (yard) 79 
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ALL AT ABOUT HALF-PRICE, 
Ends This 
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Novelty Waist Silks. 


20-inch all-silk Figured Armures, 22-inch all-silk 
Louisienne Checks, 19-inch all-silk Ombre Taffetas 
and 20-inch all-silk Figured Gros de Londres, 50 C 
Hamil & Booth’s $1 00 goods....For (yard) 

21-inch beautiful three-toned fancy check Taffeta, 20- 
inch Persian stripe Gros Grain and 21-inch satin 
stripe Taffetas, Hamil & Booth’s price 75¢c 
| Sa ee At (yard) 
market to-day, Hamil & Booth’s price $1 00 
RR pret cane Aire For (yard) ° 


Colored Peau de Soie. 


22-inch extra fine quality all-silk plain colored Peau 
de Soie, in every new street and evening shade, 
including black; the most fashionable weave in the 
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Printed Foulards 
and Wash Silks 


Are Included in This Sale. 


Regular 45c Corded Checked and Striped Kai 2 5 
Kai Wash Silks........ (ocane Will go for (yard ) C 


Regular 50c, 60c and 75c Habutai Plisse and 
Habutai Cords and Checks, the very best 35 
washable kinds..........2.......-s000--- Go at (yard) C 

o0c 


Regular 75c all-silk Printed Foulards, 
Go for (yard) 60c 


Go for (yard) 
75C 


Regular 85c Foulards, 


All our $1.25 very best quality Foulards, 
Go for (yard) 


Avenue and St. Charles Street. 








condition of the other race courses seemed likely to de- 
prive all owners here of the chance of obtaining a liveli- 
hood with their horses. This meant hard lines for the 
owners, the jockeys, the trainers and, perhaps, short rations 
of hay, corn and oats for the horses. It meant unpaid 
farriers’ bills and unpaid feed bills. The track was built 
and the purses for races arranged for and, as a result, there 
are some hundreds of people now in employment at Kinloch 
who otherwise might have been ‘‘ontheir uppers.’’ The 
track and grandstand represent considerable investment 
and the employes necessary to run the track, aside from 
the horsemen proper, are a small army. And while we are 
considering the races as a means of livelihood there is no 
need to overlook the men who are employed to do work for 
the book-makers. Very little thought is necessary to 
convince anyone that the Kinloch race track is a 
decidedly beneficial institution for a not  incon- 
siderable number of people who actually live by 
effort connected therewith, leaving out of consideration the 
gambling feature of racing. It is not a difficult matter to 
generalize from the particular instance, and realize that 
racing alone, as a means of livelihood, is followed in the 
United States by many thousands of people, that it repre- 
sents big investment, and fulfils a large demand for work. 
However one may feel concerning gambling, the value of 
racing, as a means of giving employment to men, cannot be 
overlooked, and, indeed, it is calculated that when the pool 
rooms in a city like St. Louis are open they give work to 
more than athousand men. Racing, it is needless to say, 
means business for many others besides those interested 
directly. If the sport be in a way immoral, as some 
purists say, itis none the less an established industry, and 
as such is recognized by the greatest newspapers of the 
land, 

When one turns to base-ball, another great sport, it is 
plain that that is another source of employment and wealth. 
The paid base ball players in all the leagues,major and minor, 
in the United States make up a small army. There are hun- 


dreds if not thousands of men whoare paid moderate 
salaries to play ball in towns that are not in leagues. 
There are thousands of men employed in the maintenance 
of the various parks, and in the newspaper profession alone 
there are hundreds of men well paid to write nothing but 
base ball news and gossip. The national game promotes 
the sale of many thousand balls, bats, catching gloves, 
masks, uniforms and shoes. The game, like racing, pro- 
motes street railway and steam railway travel and, like rac- 
ing, it practically maintains and makes profitable some 
hundreds of publications. All this money put in circula- 
tion is of great good to the country at large, and however 
the ultra-scientific economist may declaim against it as 
money that is not, in the scientific sense, productive, the fact 
is that very many good people are enabled to live by it, and 
live very comfortably, while the fact that the game serves 
to amuse the people, innocently upon the whole, is not to 
be ignored in the summing up of the good influence of 
sport in general. 

So, too, with golf that has risen almost to the impor- 
tance of an industry in this country ina few years. It is 
shown bya good authority, in a recent issue of a New York 
paper, that while on its organization, on December 22, 1894, 
there were but five clubs in the United States Golf Associa- 
tion, there are now twenty-five associate and two 
hundred and twenty-five allied clubs on the roll. Includ- 
ing the leagues of the New York and Philadelphia clubs, 
there are now in existence about twenty State or other 
branch leagues subordinate to the U. S. G. A., and 
that, in many instances, a golf club is content to remain 
only a member of its local organization is shown by the 
record in ‘‘Newman’s Official Golf Guide’’ for 1900, which 
gives a list of nearly nine hundred regularly organized 
clubs. New York heads the list with one hundred and 
fifty-three. The same authority estimates that there are 
at least two hundred thousand golfers in the United States. 
It is idle to estimate the amount of money invested in 
the golf grounds of the country, for the club houses 


alone represent a vast sum. A fortune is expended yearly 
by the players in the equipment for the game. That Vardon 
has been booked for practically a year of exhibitions on 
links in all parts of the country, on a basis said to be two 
hundred and fifty dollars for each match, is an indication 
of the financial strength of the game. Each club of con- 
sequence, too, has a resident professional, a green-keeper, 
and a staff of caddie-boys, who receive good wages, aside 
from the regular club-house servants. But these are only 
items in the maintenance of a golf club. The one great 
charge, the expense on which no curtailment may be 
made, is the ‘‘up-keep’’ of the links. One way to ascer- 
tain the scope of golf is by reading the advertisements 
of the summer and winter resorts, which, wherever situ- 
ated, now proclaim that golf is an attraction. 

The same sort of justification may be found for polo, 
foot-ball, for bowling, for billiards, for rowing and, in fact, 
every other sport. Sport is a great business institution in 
the United States and the money that is invested in it and 
taken out of it by those who are employed in connection 
with it mounts away up into the millions. Sport in this 
country has given us a periodical press which circulates 
hundreds of thousands of copies weekly and monthly. The 
telegraph company derives a splendid revenue from racing 
bulletins, base ball bulletins and other sporting bulletins. 
When we come to think of the matter in all its aspects one 
has a great deal more respect for sport than he had before. 
Besides its merely pleasurable function, and in spite of 
some manifest evils, the sporting element of the nation 
fulfils an excellent purpose in the national economies. 
Take it out of American life and what would fill its place 
in this latter regard? To be sure most of those who live 
by sport would live by something else, but certainly sport 
has created new employments by creating new needs 
among the people. It certainly has relieved congestion of 
workers in some quarters. The economics of sport are 
something that will well repay scientific study. 

Tally. 
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THE LATE BEN BRADY. 





When more than two thousand people will 
turn out on the hottest day of the year to at- 
tend a man’s funeral it is a testimony that he 
was indeed a man. Ben. F. Brady was 
buried last Sunday afternoon, and _ the 
funeral was the largest that the city has 
known in many years. There were present, 
at the home,the church and the cemetery 
all sorts and conditions of men, judges, 
capitalists, writers, a few society men, and 
the better class of politicians, and even news- 
boys chipped in‘together to hire a carriage 
to follow the body to the grave. Ben. 
Brady was aman who kept his friends by 
an adherence to a code of honor of which 
sometimes we’ make too light. He was a 
typical city boy. He used to carry a news- 
paper route. He became a base-ball player. 
Then he entered politics, and though he 
never held higher places than committeeman, 
or constable, he was one of the shrewdest 
leaders of his party, and one whom Gov- 
ernors, and even United States Senators, 
delighted to honor. His word was always 
good. There never was any doubt as to 
‘‘where he was at’’ on any issue. He stood 
by his friends unfalteringly, and without 
question. It was sufficient to him that they 
needed his help. He had a fine courage, too, 
and it was in a way a moral as well as physi- 
cal courage. He was the one man in St. 
Louis who ever landed hard on Ed. Butler, 
the great boss, and he was the equal in re- 
source and general skill of all the best politi- 
cians of the Jefferson Club. He was a 
witty talker, a fine judge of men, and a 
master of terse expression, though not 
always elegant. There was less ‘‘policy’’ 
about him than about any politician in this 
city in many a year. What he had to say 
was said openly. His-view of politics was 
exceedingly practical, but he could justify 
his opinions and actions with a cleverness 
that delighted you while the ethics might 
appal you. The members of his clan in the 
Fourth Ward would follow him anywhere, 
do anything he told them, and he in his turn 
stood by them even though they were in the 
body of the jail. He was popular with all 
the politicians and sports, for he added 
generosity to his other virtues, and if he 
made money he gave lots of it away. Dying 
at the age of 42 he had achieved distinction 
as areal leader of city politics, and more 
than that, had the confidence of hundreds of 
people who had no use for politicians. He 
had the sincere affection of all his associates. 
In [short, Ben Brady, without any real 
education, with only his natural gifts and a 
pleasing personality, made of himself a de- 
cided force to be reckoned with in the affairs 
of the city in which he was born, and if he 
was not an idealist,’in any sense, he lived 
strictly up to the code of honor of his class, 
fought his foes, loved his friends, kept his 
promises, despised all dodging, and died 
without fear. His natural virtues made him 
strong in character, and knowing him for 
twenty years, the writer not seldom found 
those same natural virtues of the Fourth 
Ward committeemen more worthy of respect 
than some of the cultured virtuous who 
affected to be his superiors. Compared with 
him most of the other minor politicians in 
both the great parties, in this city, are a very 
small breed indeed, devoid of his originality, 
fidelity, sagacity and courage. The monster 
funeral cortege that followed his remains to 
the cemetery was the natural tribute to a 
frank, fair, forceful, ‘‘nervy’’ man. That 
much must be said for him even by those 
who could not lend their support to the sort 





of politics which he had to practice to serve 
his supporters and confuse his opponents. 
W. M. R. 
Fe Ft 


BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

I have read your two leading articles in 
to-day’s MIRROR, ‘‘Missouri Fetichism’’ 
and Globe-Democrat and Gang.’’ By a 
curious coincidence the Republic of the 
same date has an editorial on ‘‘A rally of 
bosses,’’ in which the late ratification meet- 
ing of the Republicans at Sedalia is re- 
ferred to, as a demonstration by the Kerens 
and Ziegenhein machines in an effort to 
capture the State and bring it under the 
same gang rule that it charges, and that you 
charge, exists in this city. Will you tell us 
Low you reconcile your two articles? The 
Globe-Democrat, Ziegenhein and Kerens 
are all supporting Flory; will they not con- 
trol him, if elected? 

Evidently the Republic is beating that 
Tom-Tom to rally the Democracy from the 
brush; is it a Tom-Tom, or a real note of 
warning to which the voters of the State 
should give heed? Your two articles tend 
to contuse one; what do you say as to the 
way out? I am with you as to the necessity 
for a change in the State; but is such a 
change a reform, if it means Zeigenheinism 
and Kerensism in the State? The fear that 
Republican success meant Filleyism long 
kept this State from a change; is the new 
force under Kerens and Zeigenhein any 


better? 
A. Dout. 


September 6, 1900. 
se 

Scratch any candidate you don’t believe to 
be worthy. As between the Democratic 
machine and the Republican machine in 
this State, the MIRROR would advise that 
the sensible should choose neither, but the 
Democratic machine is the worse, because 
it is hypocritical, because it is strongly en- 
trenched, and therefore the more danger- 
ous. Aterm of Republican rule would be 
a term on good behavior. Republican 
officials, if gifted with ordinary sense, 
would try to give good government in order 
to hold the State. A Republican victory 


would make Democratic bosses’ take 
a back seat. It would induce’ the 
Democrats to quit fooling the people. 


A change in Missouri would benefit both 


parties. 
FF 


WILL SOME ONE EXPLAIN? 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

I should like to have some light thrown 
on the methods of three men representing 
themselves as representatives of the City 
Assessor or introducing themselves as from 
the Assessor’s Office. 

The spokesman of the party is named 
Burke. They represent that they are com- 
piling a book containing the names of every 
tax payer in thecity assessed at $1,000 or 
more, and that 50,000 copies {of the book 
will be issued and distributed. They are 
soliciting advertising from merchants and 
manufacturers, asking $100 a page and 
claiming to have the support of such con 
cerns as The Brown Shoe Co., Hamilton- 
Brown Shoe Co., and other large houses on 
Washington avenue and elsewhere. 

After some skirmishing, in which the 
question is asked, whether or not the 
solicited party has always been fairly treated 
by the Assessor, the Committee comes out 
flat and says that the proceeds of the work 
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are to be devoted to the use of the Republi-| discussion of the subject, but thinks there 
can Campaign and the language used by the | is a darkey in the wood pile somewhere. 
three intimates that those who do not sup- Yours truly, 
port the movement cannot expect any favors 
from the Assessor’s Office. 

The writer of this does not care to en-| 
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September 5th, 1900. 
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gage in any altercation or enter into any | 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
Mrs. Laura C. Alvord has returned from Ken- 


tucky. 
Miss Mary Aiken Robinson has returned from 


Kurope. : ' 
Miss Louise Miller, of Miami, Mo., has gone to 


Kirkwood, Mo. 
Mrs. Francesca Lenartz returns this week 


from Atlantic City. 
Dr. and Mrs. David Nease, have returned 


from Narragansett Pier. 

Mrs. W. Daviess Pitman and her family have 
returned from their outing. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Adams, of McMillan avenue, 
left a few days ago for the North. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew McKinley has returned 
from the Eastern summer resorts. 

Judge and Mrs. L. B. Valliant left Tuesday 
evening for the Hot Springs of Virginia. 

Mrs. Jesse Battle and her daughter, Mrs. 
Smith, are home from Asbury Park, N. J. 

Mrs. Charles Bland Smith and Mrs. Roberts 
arrived in New York last week from Europe. 

Col. and Mrs. C. G. Warner, with their daugh- 
ter, returned last week from Rockport, Mass. 

Mr. and@ Mrs. Griff Glover, with their little 
daughter, have returned from their summer 
trip. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence White have returned 
after a month’s vacation in Michigan and Wis- 
consin. 

Mrs. Henry Bond and her daughter, Miss 
Irene Bond, have returned from Macatawa 
Park, Mich. 

Miss Ella Roberts, accompanied by her uncle, 
Mr. Fred Vollmer, has returned from Douglass 
Lake, Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Handlan with their 
daughters, have returned from an Eastern and 
Northern tour. 

Dr. and Mrs. W. B. Dorsett, with their son, 
Master Lee Dorsett, have returned from Perry 


Sound, Canada. 
', M. Chesborough, of the West End 


Mrs. } 
Hotel, left Monday to join her husband at the 
Northern lakes. 

Mr. Marcus I. Epstein has returned to the 
city, after spending the summer at Elkhart 
Lake, Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Thomas Dimmock has returned from 
Notre Dame, Ind., where she left Master Carroll 
Von Phul at College. 

Mrs. Archer Anderson and her little daughter, 
Miss Jean Anderson, have returned home from 
the resort on lake Erie. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Mahler, and their daugh- 
ter, Miss Rosalind Mahler, returned on Wednes- 
day evening from Saratoga. 

Mrs. Russell Harding, who has been in 
Colorado for some weeks, has returned to her 
home at the Southern Hotel. 

Mrs. P. D. Cheney accompanied by Miss Didi 
Kimball left on Friday last for Europe. They 
will first visit friends in Paris. 

Mr. J. F. Mitchell with his daughters, Misses 
Lily Mitchell and Mrs. J.S. Wilson, have re- 
turned from the Northern lakes. 

Col. and Mrs. S. W, Fordyce are sojourning at 
Spring Lake, Mich., as guests of the Colonel’s 
brother. They will return on the 20th. 

Mrs. Theodore Ballard, accompanied by her 
daughters, Misses Claudia and Gertrude Ballard, 
have returned from South Haven, Mich. 

Mrs. John R. Triplett, accompanied by her 
daughter, Miss Mary Triplett, and her grandson, 
has returned from the Northern resorts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Randolph Hutchinson and their 
daughters, Misses Lucy and Martha Hutchin- 
son, have returned from Fisher’s Island. 

Mrs, George Bain and Miss Bain have returned 
from South Haven, Mich. Miss Clara Bain is 
still in the North with Mrs. John Delaney. 

Mrs. Cadette Ralston, accompanied by her lit- 
tle daughter, Cadette, and her sister, Miss Marie 
Bauduy, has returned from South Haven, Mich. 

Dr.and Mrs. George W. Hall are entertain- 
ing their son, Judge Charles Hall, of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, and their youag daughter, Miss Edith 
Hall. 

Mrs. Houston Force, with her daughters, 
Misses Anna and Delphine Force, and Miss 
Delphine Dalton, are at home after a prolonged 
tour. 

Mrs. Join C. Jannopoulo and her sister, Miss 
Maud Stockton, who were called away from 
Saratoga by the illness of their mother, are now 
at Seabright, N. J. 

Miss Eugenie Maginnis is visiting Col. and 
Mrs. Brown of Great Barrington, Mass. She 
will leave the first of next week for New York, 
to visit her aunt, Mrs. D. A. Nease. 





Mrs. Oscar Bollman has returned from a tour 
in Michigan. Her appearance at several con- 
certs during her vacation elicited much praise 
from the musical connoisseurs at the Northern 
resorts. 

Mrs, Herman Eskrigge, and her cousin, Miss 
Annie Burnett, will arrive in St. Louis in a few 
days to makea visit to relatives, while en route 
to their home in the South. The ladies have 
been all summer in England. 

Mrs. Louis Schlossstein, with her grand- 
daughter, Miss Caroline Seitz, has returned 
from Colorado. They will leave ir a short time 
for Milwaukee, to visit Mrs. William August 
Bensberg, formerly Miss Laura Seitz. 

Mrs. Wm. Ayres Cook, and son, Aglar, of 
Little Rock, Ark., have returned from James- 
town, R. I. where they have been spending the 
summer, and are the guests of her father, 
Mr. James T. Aglar, of Maryland avenue. 

Miss Helen Hubert, of Portland, Oregon, 
arrived in St. Louis last week to make a short 
visit to Col. F. Schlafly and his family, while en 
route to Carlyle, Ill. Miss Hubert will spend 
the winter in St. Louis, and take a finishing 
course at the Beethoven Conservatory. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walker Evans and Mrs. Bissell 
Ware have returned from the North. Mr. and 
Mrs. Evans have moved into their new home 
on McPherson avenue, and Mr. and Mrs. Ware 
have taken the house vacated by Col. and Mrs. 
Charles E. Ware, on Clemens avenue, when 
they purchased the Link residence on West 
Cabanne place. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Coolidge Wood have sent 
out cards for the wedding of their daughter, 
Miss Grace Wood, to Mr. Richard Emery Good- 
win. Theceremony took place in Manchester, 
Maine, on the thirteenth of August. The young 
couple will make their homein Augusta, Maine, 
At home cards are enclosed for Tuesdays in 
October. 

The engagement is announced of Miss Harrie 
Frost, daughter of General D. M. Frost, to 
Samuel W. Fordyce, Jr., second son of Colonel 
and Mrs. Samuel W. Fordyce, of Washington 
boulevard. It was not intended to make the 
announcement antil the wedding of Miss Jane 
Fordyce to Lieut. Davis Stanley,on October 
23d, but the intention was frustrated. The 
wedding will probably take place next summer. 


The marriage of Miss Katharine Edith Walsh 
and Mr. F. X. Barada took place on Wednesday 
afternoon, at half past five o'clock, at the home 
of the sister and brother-in-law of the bride, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Willard Teasdale, of 4312 
Delmar Boulevard. The ceremony was solemn- 
ized by Rev. Father Gilfillan of the Cathedral. 
Miss Walsh wore a becoming gown of dark blue 
broad cloth, tailor made, and fitting like a 
glove: the bodice was of dahlia tinted taffeta, 
with gloves to match. The hat worn with this 
pretty going away gown was made in the shades 
of the bodice. There were no attendants. After 
the ceremony a bridal dinner was served. Up- 
on their return from the bridal tour the couple 
will reside at the Southern Hotel, and will be 
“at home’? Mondays, in October 22d and 29th. 
Mrs. G. W. Teasdale, the bride’s sister, was 
gowned in white taffeta silk, veiled in an 
elaborate robe of sequin jetted net, with a trans- 
parent yoke and sleeves. 


Miss Jean Blanche Erskine and Mr. Harry 
Raymond Gray, of Chicago, were married on 
Wednesday, at half past tex o’clock in the 
morning, at the residence of the bride’s parents. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Erskine, of 4019 West Belle. 
All of the wedding arrangements were simple, 
although the house decorations were elaborate. 
A canopy was erected in the front drawing 
room where the ceremony took place, Rev. Dr. 
Cave officiating. The bride entered on the arm 
of her father, meeting the groom near the door- 
way, and accompanied him to the altar, pre- 
ceded by her little nine-year-old sister, Miss 
Myrtle Erskine, who carried an artistic basket 
of pink and white roses, with the wedding ring 
in their midst. The bride was gowned in dark 
blue broad cloth, tailor made, aud worn witha 
bodice of white satin. The hat worn with this 
suit was of black crepe lisse, entirely made of 
tucks, and simply trimmed with a black velvet 
bow, andafew pink roses. The little flower 
girl wore a girlish frock, entirely made of rows 
of fine lace and white satin ribbon, and worn 
with all white accessories. After the ceremony 
a bridal breakfast was served for about sixty 
guests. The table was decorated with pink and 
white roses and ferns. The bride and groom 
went Easton a wedding journey. They will 
reside at 5008 Fairmount avenue. Their at 
home days are Fridays in November. Miss 
Erskineis the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clyde 
Erskine, and a granddaughter of the late 
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Green Erskine, a retired milliona ire and one of 
the oldest residents of St. Louis. 
Ft 
Miss J. I. Lea, 
Scalp Treatment, 
304 Century Building. 


Ft 
THE DEATH ROLL. 


Quite recently the death roll in St. Louis 
has contained a remarkable percentage of 
names of men prominent in city activities 
social, political and commercial. 

Mr. James M. Franciscus, who died at 
the age of 92, was one of the city’s first 
bankers, one of the men who put the town 
on its solid financial foundation. He main- 
tained his interest in civic affairs to the very 
last. He was the founder of a family that 
Las lived up to his fine example in every 
way, his sons being prominent in important 
business enterprises and his daughters lov- 
able and charming. 

Mr. James B. Case, President of the 
Lincoln Trust Co., died at Battle Creek, 
Michigan, on Tuesday. He was a man of 
strong but genial character, who made his 
own way in the world. He was a gallant 
soldier during the war and coming to St. 
Louis in 1868, he rose from a City Hall 
clerk to be the head and front of the great 
institution named after the man Mr. Case 
most admired in all history, Lincoln. Mr. 
Case was identified with everything that 
promised any benefit to the city, was in- 
terested in many corporations, a member of 
many clubs. He leaves a wife and one 
daughter, Mrs. Kent Jarvis. Mr. Case was 
a little over 57 years old. 

Another prominent man, Robert E. Carr, 
died last Saturday. He was born in 
Kentucky in 1822, come here in 1845 
and become a leading manufacturer of 
that day. Later he entered railroading, 
and was one of the builders of the 
Kansas Pacific. In that enterprise he 
became involved in litigation from which he 
had emerged triumphantly but a short time 
before his death. He was a man of great 
determination and withal as compelling up- 
on men’s affections as upon their minds. 
He leaves a widow and one daughter, Mrs. 
Delia Carr Meysenburg. 





COWARDS ! 


Jimmy:—‘Scientists predict dat in two 
million years dis world will be nuthin’ but a 
vast ball of ice!’ 

Johnny:—‘‘Dem scientists is foxy! Yer 
notice dey never predict nuthin’ on a dog- 
fight er a prize fight er a election; —it’s allus 
suthin’ yer can’t nail ’em wid a bet on!’’— 
Puck, 
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GOSSIP OF “LE I MONDE.” 





Wu Ting ‘Fang, the Chinese minister at 
Washington,'’went ina hay-ride party at Cape 
May recently. Wu had the post of honor 
with his nephew. The newspaper dis- 
patches say that a dozen pretty Cape May 
girls, with their beaux, crowded into the 
wagon. Minister Wu was delighted until 
by the light of one of the Japanese lanterns 
he saw the arm of a gallant young fellow 
steal around the waist of one of the girls. 
In China this would be a most shocking 
breach of the peace. The Chinese minister 
looked to see the girl resent the advance. 
Instead, her white hand found that of her 
sweetheart under the straw and held it. Wu 
saw later that gentle hugging was being in- 
dulged in by the other members of the 
party. Minister Wu had been brought up 
to different things. Taking the arm of his 
nephew firmly in his hand he pulled him to 
the tail of the wagon and alighted. ‘‘We 
need exercise and we will walk home,’’ he 
said, and politely saying ‘‘good night,’’ he 
and the young man went to the hotel across 
lots. There was an awkward pause, until 
a pretty girl somewhere in the semi-dark- 
ness remarked ina whisper, ‘‘Well, you 
know, the Chinese are not thoroughly 
civilized anyway.’’ The minister will say 
nothing as to his reasons for leaving the 
party. He only says the women of China 
do not go on straw-rides. 

y 

The man who ran the Maison Riche in 
San Francisco has gone ‘‘bust.’’ Every- 
body who was anybody, who ever went 
to San Francisco, dined at the Maison 
Riche, if a chance offered. Gilded 
youth and impecunious’ society men 
who would not pay their bills until 
pressed, and then went elsewhere, have 
worked the undoing of the proprietor, ac- 
cording to the San Francisco Call. The 
place for fifteen years was the resort of 
millionaire miners and merchants, the gild- 
ed youth andthe swagger set. Any one 
who had said that the genial proprietor was 
not coining money would have been laughed 
at by those who knew sometimes of the 
amount of money that passed through his 
hands. But times changed. The proprie- 

tor’s liberality was out of date. New restaur- 
ants arose with sweller appurtenunces, and 
cut into the business. The proprietor had 
on his staff too many high rollers on credit. 
The genial proprietor was lenient and let 
their bills run. Two years ago he had such 
accounts running well up into the thousands, 
and, getting into financial straits, he pressed 
the debtors so persistently that nearly all of 
them paid up—but went elsewhere with 
their custom. The creditors will run the 
place till they can sell it and the proprietor 
for himself is seeking a clerical position, the 
salary attached to which would pay for but 
very few dinners at his once famous place. 
& 

The Marquise de Fontenoy tells of a most 
dramatic meeting by the bier of King Hum- 
bert of Italy between Duchess Eugenie of 
Litta and Queen Marguerite. The duchess 
of Litta, who is now in her sixtieth year, and 
who was famous in the latter sixties as the 
most beautiful women in Italy, bore to 
Humbert a son, who made his appearance 
in the world only a few months after the 
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was given the name of Alfonso, and who 
was the very image of Humbert, died as an 
officer of cavalry five years ago, whereupon 
the duchess sold her jewels and all her art 
treasures in orderto build and endow an an- 
nex to the hospital at Milan. King Hum- 
bert himself, who attended the young fel- 
low’s funeral, devoted two million francs to 
the foundation of achildren’s hospital at 
Milan in his memory. The duchess there- 
upon withdrew to her country seat, which 
bordered on the royal park and country 
residence of Monza, and Queen Marguerite 
never liked Monza on this account, going 
there as little as possible for fear of meeting 
the duchess. During the night following 
the assassination,the duchess, on learning of 
the tragedy, forced her way into the palace, 
and, penetrating into the private apartments 
of the queen, threw herself at the latter’s 
feet, entreated her pardon for the unhappi- 
ness which she had caused her, and humbly 
besought her majesty for permission to see 
the king. Queen Marguerite, with that 
generosity which is among the most admir- 
able features of her character, raised the 
now white-haired and sadly broken duchess 
from the ground, kissed her in token of her 
forgiveness, conducted her by the hand to 
the bed on which Humbert lay dead, and 
withdrew, leaving the duchess quite alone 
with the murdered monarch for several 
minutes. She then returned to fetch her, 
and accompanied her to the entrance of her 
apartment, bidding her a kindly farewell. 
Fad 
It is probable, according to the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, that, if the statistics were 
gathered and compared, it would be found 
that the gasoline stove is more deadly to the 
women of this country than the campaign in 
the Philippines is to the men in the army. 
Scarcely a day passes without a record of 
the burning, seriously and often fatally, of 
one or more women in this city alone, and 
there is no reason to believe that Philadel- 
phia has a monopoly on such casualties. In 
most cases the woman is the victim of her 
own imprudence, as she tries to fill the 
stove while the fire is lighted or tries some 
experiment with it which results in an ex- 
plosion; but this circumstance only shows 
the dangerous character of the fluid. It 
does not seem to be safe for any but an ex- 
pert, and a careful one at that, to handle. 
a 

‘‘The journal of society,’’ Zown Topics, 
makes the startling assertion that the more 
ancient wealth of the country, the class con- 
stituting what passes for the aristocracy of 
the Republic, favors the election of William 
Jennings Bryan. The Astors, the Belmonts, 
the Vanderbilts, the Lorillards, the Have- 
meyers, the Whitneys, the Stuyvesants, the 
Rutherfords, the Chanlers and the Goelets 
have aligned themselves in opposition to 
Hanna, McKinley, and the perilous projects 
they stand for. The ‘‘more ancient’’ wealth 
thinks it will be eclipsed by a new wealth 
risiog with imperialism. Moreover, the 
election of Bryan is not going to hurt the 
old fortunes, but the new mushroom for- 
tunes built on ‘‘industrials’’ and financial 
fakery. The wealthy people of New York 
are greatly influenced by the Herald, which 
has been looked on for more than half acen- 
tury as the representative of the conserva- 
tive elements of the community. Mr. James 
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McKinley tour years ago, but now he is 
opposed to Republican rule. His opposition 
dates from the time that he and his partner 
in the cable company enterprise, Mr. John 
W. Mackay, undertook to break up the cable 
monopoly between this country and Cuba. 
They were prevented from doing so by Mr. 
McKinley, who is interested in the monopoly. 
Moreover, his Secretary of State, Mr. Hay, 
is the president of the company, which en- 
joys the exclusive cable business between 
thiscountry and Cuba. Mackay and Bennett 
were led to the conclusion that they could 
not get a square deal from the Administra- 
tion, and they are now doing all in their 
power to defeat McKinley in New York. 
The swells supporting Bryan! Isn’t it 
funny, but from their standpoint it is not 


wholly illogical. 
Fd 


There has recently appeared in England 
a revival of the game of croquet. One or 
two books have been published about the 
game, pointing out beauties newly dis- 
covered and hitherto unsuspected. It is 
even asserted that there is a reaction against 
golf in favor of croquet, which, for some 
time past, we Americans have been wont to 
consider a sort of played-out nursery game 
for little girls. The advocates of the return 
to croquet contend that it is much more scien- 
tific than either polf or tennis, and that it is 





effective in developing muscles. It is now 
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with very small and narrow wickets. New 
rules have been adopted and the game has 
been greatly improved. It affords diversion 
for the young as well as the old, for it re- 
quires no great amount of physical diverison. 
One of the last shipments to the Transvaal, 
before the outbreak of hostilities and the 
shipment of troops and amunition, was a 
croquet set billed to President Paul Kruger. 
ee 
THE USELESS QUEST. 


If I could find some lonely hill, 
Some silent rocky shelf, 

I'd hide me there, its space to fill 
With nothing but myself. 





If I could come upon a beach 
Far from man’s trodden ways, 

And also out of woman’s reach, 
My tent I’d promptly raise. 


Alas! Yet though my quest should stretch 
Half ’round the world, what good? 
I know I’d meet some other wretch 
Seeking for solitude! 
—Madeline Bridges, in New York Life. 
ze 
Society stationery, in all the new tints, 
with monograms and crests stamped free, at 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club 
building, Locust and Seventh streets. 
Fe St 
‘*Yes, he boasts that he has lived nearly 
seventy years witbout ever having been in- 
side a bank.”’ 
‘‘What is he; a bank director?’’— Chicago 
Times-Hera!d, 





Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 
Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street. 
Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building, 
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REPRINTED BY REQUEST. 


The appended poems are reprinted by re- 
quest of MIRROR readers. The MIRROR 
is glad to comply with requests for the re- 
printing of poems, but it cannot undertake 
to reprint long poems a all times. 


PROSPICE. 
Fear death? to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe; 
Where he stands, the arch fear in a visible form! 
Yet the strong man must go; 
For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 
Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be 
gained, 
The reward of it all. 
I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 
I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and 
forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 
No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my 
peers, 
The heroes of old, 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 
For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minutes at end, 
And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that 
rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out of 
pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee 
again, 
And with God be the rest! 
Robert Browning. 
as 


THE VAMPIRE. 





A fool there was and he made his piayer 
(Even as you and I!) 
Toa rag anda bone and a hank of hair 
(We called her the woman who did not care), 
But the fool he called her his lady fair 
(Even as you and I!) 


Oh, the vears we waste and the tears we waste 
And the work of our head and hand, 

Belong to the woman who did not know 

(And now we know that she never could know) 
And did not understand. 


A fool there was and his goods he spent, 
(Even as you and I!) 
Honor and faith and a sure intent 
(And it wasn’t the least what the lady meant,) 
But a fool must follow his natural bent 
(Even as you and I!) 


Oh, the toil we lost and the spoil we lost 
And the excellent things we planned, 
Belong to the woman who didn’t know why 





(And now we know that she never knew why) 
And did not understand. 


The fool was stripped to his foolish hide 
(Even as you and I!) 
Which she might have seen when she threw 
him aside— 
(But it isn’t on record the lady tried) 
So some of him lived but the most of him died— 
(Even as you and I!) 


And it isn’t the shame and it isn’t the blame 
That stings likea white hot brand— 
It’s coming to know that she never knew why 
(Seeing at last she could never know why) 
And never could understand. 
Rudyard Kipling. 


Jt 
BRAHMA. 


If the red slayer thinks he slays, 
Or if the slain thinks he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


Far or forgot to me is near, 

Shadow and sunshine are the same; 
The vanished gods to me appear, 

And one to me are shame and fame. 


They reckon ill who leave me out, 
When me they fly I am the wings; 

I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahman sings. 


The strong gods pine for my abode, 
And pine in vain the sacred seven; 
But thou, meek lover of the good, 
Find me andturn thy back on heaven? 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


se Ft 
Artistic Cut Glass—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
se st 

One Sunday the minister of a small North- 
ern country parish church had the misfor- 
tune to forget his sermon, and did not dis- 
cover his loss till he reached the church. 
Suddenly an idea struck him. He sent for 
John, the beadle, and instructed him to give 
out the One Hundred and Nineteenth Psalm 
(containing one hundred and seventy-six 
verses), while he hurried home for his ser- 
mon, On his journey back tothe church he 
saw the faithful beadle standing at the 
church door, waving his arms and urging 
him to hurry. On reaching the door he ex- 
claimed: 

‘(Are they all singing yet, John?’’ 

‘Ay, sir,’’ replied John, ‘‘they’re at it 
yet, but they’re cheepin’ like sparries.’’— 


Argonaut. 
FH 


Have your old-fashioned marquise rings 
changed into the new and becoming princess 
rings at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Locust and 
Seventh street. 





ST. LOUIS’ MILK SUPPLY. 





In the issue of Colman’s Rural World for 
last week, there is an article on the St. Louis 
milk supply, based upon a communication 
recently sent by Assistant Health Commis- 
sioner Francis to the Rural New Yorker. 
Mr. Francis says: ‘‘The greater portion of 
the milk supply of this city comes from 
Illinois and Missouri, within a radius of 
about 100 miles, and, unfortunately for our- 
selves, we have a large number of city 
dairies. Of the city dairies I can give you 
some information. There are about 400 of 
them, and 8,000 cows. Ninety per cent of 
them are in a very poor condition. A great 
many cows are kept stabled all the time, and 
they are a source of constant annoyance. 
The milk inspection law of this city is a 
farce, and is useless for all practical pur- 
poses. The officer who is supposed to be 
Milk Inspector can really do nothing, and 
he, in fact, does this successfully. Owing 
to the large number of dairies in the city, it 
gives these dairymen a political influence, 
and they are banded together in one or two 
societies, and employ lawyers regularly to 
fight all cases that are brought against them, 
and where any legislation is proposed to 
regulate them, they band together and de- 
feat it; still, however, through the efforts of 
this department during the last four years, 
there has been a great improvement in the 
dairies. There is a separate ordinance in 
relation to milk. Besides being loosely 
drawn up this ordinance provides for a 
ridiculously low standard for milk and cream. 
It was passed for the interest of the dairy- 
men, and has served them well for 15 years.”’ 

‘‘This is a terrible indictment to come 
from a health officer of the fourth city in 
population in the United States,’’ says 
Colman's Rural World. ‘‘Mr. Francis’ state- 
ments are true as far as they go, as we know 
from personal investigation, but are not 
as strong even as the situation merits. A 
statement in detail of all the conditions 
attending the stabling, feeding and caring 
of the 8,000 cows that are kept within the 
city limits of St. Louis, and which furnish 
fully one-half of all the milk consumed with- 
in this great metropolis, would stagger belief. 
Many of these dairies are in densely popu- 
lated sections of the city and are, conse- 
quently, entirely devoid of out-door space. 
When a cow is doomed to become an inmate 
she goes into a stall made to accommodate 
two cows, but so narrow that they have to 
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take turns at lying down, and there she stays 
so long as she will yield a profitable quantity 
of milk or until death strikes her down, 
which is not infrequently the case. 

“The writer visited one of these city 
dairies where about 100 cows were enclosed 
within four walls, and a ceiling that was less 
than seven feet from the floor. In the in- 
terior portion of this enclosure a lantern was 
used to enable one to make his way around, 
and avoid floundering in fearsome filth, and 
this when the sun was shining brightly out- 
side. During cold weather the dairymen, 
Heaven save the mark! take the utmost 
pains to prevent fresh air from entering the 
stable, because it would chill the cows, and 
every window is battened and every crack is 
closed, so that; with the steaming, ferment- 
ing brewers’ grains and hot distillery slop, 
which are the principal foods of many of 
these cows, and the animal heat from the 
cows, the air of the stable is so hot and 
moisture laden that the walls and ceiling are 
constantly dripping.” 

oo 


‘Do you believe that Lusher really saw a 
sea serpent on his last yachting trip?”’ 
‘I have no doubt of it at all. I was with 


him when he was purchasing his supplies.’’ 
— Chicago Evening Post. 
FF Lt 
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THE EXPOSITION. 





The seventeenth arnual Exposition of 
St. Louis will be ready to open its doors 
next Monday evening, September 17, upon 
a grander autumnal show than ever. 

The interests of every class of people 
have been harmonized into one grand show 
and one and all will find in the exhibits 
made by individuals, by firms, by railroads, 
and by the Exposition itself, more than 
enough to satisfy all demands. Of course, 
the Tissot collection of paintings of the Life 
of Christ, already so thoroughly discussed in 
the newspapers, is the leading exhibit of the 
entire Exposition, though confined to the Art 
galleries proper. It will attract thousands, 
as it has in the few places in America 
where it was shown, and give rise to un- 
limited discussion. The airship, and a sky 
cycle are interesting because few people 
have seen a real, sky-sailing ship. The 
electric fountain, with its living picture 
back-ground, is another welcome attraction. 

Seymour’s band of fifty will play in con- 
cert four times a day in the Coliseum, and 
Hopkins’ high-class vaudevilles will be on 
view in Music Hall in the afternoon and 
evening. 

Other special exhibits are of unusual 
merit, particularly the Belgian hare exhibit, 
which contains 2,000 entries of choice stock 
alone, to say nothing of a display of canned 
goods, made of the flesh of the hare and 
articles of wear and luxury manufactured 
out of its hide. 

General Manager Atkinson has worked 
hard and constantly to make this Exposition 
the greatest the city has ever seen, and 
from general appearances, even now, several 
days before the opening, it looks as if he 
had accomplished fully the gigantic task he 
has set himself. 

Great interest is manifested in the Special 
Days, which have almost all been filled up 
and there is very little time left for the late- 
comers. So far these ‘‘Special Days’’ have 
been assigned as follows: 

September 17—Stockholders’ Night. 

September 18—Exhibitors’ Night. 

September 19—American Day. 

September 20—Royal Tribe of Joseph. 

September 21—Seymour’s Band Night. 

September 22—Ancient Order of United Work- 
men. 

September 23—Amateur Athletic Local Cham- 
pionships. 

September 
Association. 

September 26-Scotch Day. 

September 27—Christian Endeavorers and 
Knights of Macabees. 

September 28—Workingmen’s Bryan Club. 

September 29 -German Day (Benefit of Alten- 
heim.) 
October 1 and 2—Interstate Military Drills. 

October 3—Governor’s Day. 

October 4—Battery A Night. 

October 6—Single Tax Day. 

October 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12—Turner’s Days. 

October 10—Allied Printing Trades. 

October 13—Home Fraternal Benefit Associa- 


25—Retail Grocers’ Employes’ 


tion. 
October 15—Irish Day. 
October 16—A. A. U. Sports. 
October 17—A. A. U. Sports. 
October 18—A. A. U. Sports 
cers’ Association. 
October 19—A. A. U. Sports. 
October 20—A. A. U. Sports. 
The railroads have been stirred into the 
most active participation in the success of 
the Exposition by Mr. H. C. Townsend, of 
the Missouri Pacific, Mr. E. S. Orr, of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern, and Col. 
Charles E. Ware. They have canvassed 


and Retail Gro- 


the situation thoroughly and devised a plan, 
already approved by all the railroads tribu- 
lary to St. Louis, whereby all the agents 
along the various lines will be instructed 
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to sell Exposition tickets, attached to 
railroad tickets by way of coupon, 
said tickets to be redeemed by the railroads 
in behalf of the’Exposition at the rate of 20 
cents. The five cents over will go to the 
agent selling the ticket, as compensation for 
his efforts. 

This will bring thousands of people to the 
city who probably would never come but 
for this friendly jog on the part of the rail- 
way agent. 

Numerous delegations from Kansas City, 
Quincy, Springfield, Memphis, Cincinnati, 
Burlington, Omaha, and other cities have 
already apprised Manager Atkinson of their 
coming, for the purpose of viewing the 
Tissot Collection. 

Col. John D. Hopkins has leased Music 
Hall during the Exposition period and offers 
for his first vaudeville week the greatest of 
of all animal circuses, that of Professor 
Morris. It consists of 250 animals, dogs, 
ponies, cats and monkeys, all of them 
trained to the highest degree and perform- 
ing really wonderful] feats. This animal 
circus will be especially interesting and en- 
tertaining to the children, though there are 
any number of big people who are fond of 
intelligent, trick pets of the animal king- 
dom. One of the most brilliant acts on the 
vaudeville stage to-day is that of Mlle. Adele 
Purvis Onri, the spherical dancer, who com- 
bines the acme of art in dancing ona re- 
volving globe, with wonderful electric 
effects. She has many surprises in store 
for lovers of good vaudeville. Tille’s 
Marionettes will furnish the comic end of 
the show. 


FF 
SLEEPING CAR ABUSES. 





Considerable annoyance, and at times no 
small loss, are occasioned to railroads grow- 
ing out of the custom of the reserving by 
prospective passengers of sleeping car 
accommodations in advance of payment for 
same. It has been the practice to grant this 
privilege and to hold such reservations 
until a short time before the departure of 
the train. It frequently occurs that, as a 
result of this custom, passengers applying 
for berths can not be accommodated. Many 
roads refuse such reservations to holders of 
free transportation, but some method should 
be adopted that would reduce the present 
practice of wholesale reservation. It not 
infrequently happens that berths will be 
reserved on more than one road by the same 
party in order that a choice of routes may 
be had at the last moment. The fact that 
it causes a loss to the railroads or inconven- 
ience to some other travelers is not consid- 
ered of any moment. One method of pre- 
venting such an abuse of the privilege, says 
the Railway Review, would be for the com- 
panies to sell special reservation tickets for, 
say 25 per cent of the regular price, which 
would entitle the holder to the reserved 
space upon presentation to the sleeping car 
conductor and the payment of the remain- 
der of the price, such ticket to be redeemed 
at the purchasing office any time before 





twenty-four hours after the departure of the 
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In such case people would be more 
reservations 


train. 
careful about making such 
and at the same time all necessary accom- 
modation could be secured without additional 
cost. 
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“RESTRAINT OF TRADE.” 





‘‘Restraint of Trade’’ is the title of a 
book on ‘‘The Pros and Cons of Trusts in 
Facts and Principles,’’ as the title page de- 
clares, and is also, on the same authority, a 
handbook for the man ‘‘who wants to think 
clear and vote right.’’ This may appeal to 
the best men in the community, to those who 
are ready to look upon trusts as a political 
issue, and to make either one or both of the 
great parties responsible for these phe- 
nomena of competition. To those who en- 
tertain the opposite view, that trusts are the 
legitimate and purely natural result of 
development, this work may appear to be in- 
spired with antagonism, and, incidentally, 
opposed to the great party under whose 
fostering egis they have grown and flour- 
ished. In either case, ‘‘Restraintof Trade’’ 
will be found an extremely useful book. If 
the author, or compiler, has a bias he has 
not allowed it to mar his work and, on the 
contrary, has taken the evidence in the case 
of The People Versus The Trusts, with a 
scrupulous fairness that is very commend- 
able. In the adoption of the catechetical 
form an interest is imparted to what other- 
wise might appear uninteresting to the aver- 
age reader. Facts, figures, authorities are 
given at every point, nothing being left to 
surmise or merely prejudiced guesses. In- 
deed a careful scrutiny of its 368 pages 
justifies the design of its author that it may 
aid the newspaper writer, the professional 
man, the public speaker, the business man, 
the laboring man, the farmer. [‘‘Restraint 
of Trade,’’ by William Hudson Harper. 
Published at 750 Marquette Building, Chi- 
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THE FIGHTING GAME. 








The repeal of New York’s Horton law 
that permitted, and in fact encouraged prize 
fighting has prompted some utterances upon 
the recent features ot the fighting game by an 
authority on such subjects, that express what 
has been in the mind of many for some time. 
The encouragement of the sport was the 
ruin of it. The fighters have disgusted the 
public by their faked fighting. Their prac- 
tice of secretly agreeing to divide the purse 
equally, win or lose, was a temptation to 
avoid punishment. To cover up their cow- 
ardice they invented fake blows that were 
supposed to put them to sleep. In the good 
old days of ‘‘Tom’’ Hyer, ‘‘Yankee’’ Sulli- 
van, John Morrissey, John C. Heenan, 
‘‘Tom’’ Sayers and other real fighters 
nobody was ever knocked into unconscious- 
ness by a blow on the point of the jaw or 
on the solar plexus, and nobody lay down in 
a doze while the referee counted him out. 
Those heroes fought in the open air, with 
bare knuckles, and gave and took more 
punishment in a single round than a fancy 
‘‘Jim’’ Corbett or a fat ‘‘Jim’’ Jeffries has 
ever known in his entire experience. As 
soon as the Horton law boxers learned that 
they could make from $5,000 to $10,000 in 
fifteen minutes by quitting, they decided 
that it was more profitable to quit than to 
fight. The confidence game was pretty 
well played out before the repeal of the law 
ended it. After a few more faked fights 
like that of Corbett and McCoy, the princi- 
pals would have been arrested for obtaining 
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THE MUSIC FESTIVAL. 





A number of public-spirited citizens, with 
an eye to the regeneration of St. Louis, and 
a view to creating the proper civic spirit, 
have formed an organization having for its 
object the co-operation of local musical 
forces, professional as well as amateur, in a 
grand festival of music to be given in 
November next at the Coliseum. The pur- 
pose of the St. Louis Musical Festival Asso- 
ciation is to prepare and present a series of 
programmes for matinee and evening per- 
formances, beginning November 5 and end- 
ing November 18. The plan proposes con- 
certs on an immense scale, and a special 
object is that of affording local amateur and 
semi-professional talent to be heard in con- 
nection with some of the world’s leading 
soloists. A chorus of 500 voices is to be 
assembled. 

The Coliseum is to be remodeled in such 
away as to render its acoustics as nearly 
perfect as the skill of a specially chosen 
jury of local musical experts can devise. 

There will be a picked orchestra of ninety 
men, and the concerts will be led by various 
conductors well-known to St. Louisans, who 
have associated themselves in this leader- 
ship to make the affair a big success, which 
is to be repeated annually in successive years, 
in order that St. Louis and St. Louisans 
may be fittingly represented at the World’s 
Fair in 1903. 

The details of this plan, probably the 
most ambitious of its kind ever conceived in 
the city’s art-history, embraces, as has been 
stated, the formation of the St. Louis Musi- 
cal Festival Association under the Prési- 
dency of the popular musical instructor, Mr. 
Clemens Strassberger, whose yearly graduat- 
ing exercises have added very materially to 
the musical capital of St. Louis. Hon. C. 
P. Walbridge, ex-Mayor of St. Louis, is first 
Vice-President, and about thirty prominent 
public-spirited citizens will actin an advisory 
and supporting capacity as Second Vice- 
Presidents. Lee A. Hall is the General 
Manager; H. E. Rice, Chorus Manager, 
and W. W. Hall, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The financial and other purely business 
interests are in charge of a Finance Com- 
mittee, consisting of W. H. Woodward, Dr. 
Emil Preetorius and Hon. C. P. Walbridge. 

For the preparation of the series of from 
sixteen to twenty programmes that are to 
be given the services and co-operation of 
Messrs. W. H. Pommer, E. R. Kroeger 
and Charles P. Seymour, have been en- 
gaged. 

The entire Choral Symphony orchestra, 
with an augmentation to ninety men, will be 
theinstrumental center of theconcerts. As 
many of the compositions to be presented 
are massed choruses, the brasses and other 
heavy pieces will be'in evidence, the object 
being to specially produce music of soul- 
Stirring volume, in which the old chorales 
and the new national hymns will have a 
prominent place. 

To particularly dignify each concert, the 
services of all_the available eminent soloists 
of the world have been engaged. The list 
already includes, Mesdames Nordica, 
Gadski, Schumann-Heink, Stein, Fiske, 
Blauvelt and Maconda. Among the lead- 
ing instrumentalists are, W. H. Sherwood, 
the eminent American pianist, Theodore 
Hoch, the famous cornet solist, and Charles 
Kunkel, the Nestor of St. Louis music, 
who has composed a concerto for piano and 
orchestra especially in honor of the Festival 
and will present it himself. 

Fully appreciating the purposes of the 





Festival in all its present and future bear- 
ings, the Coliseum management will re- 
model their vast enclosure by locating two 
enormous, removable sounding boards at 
the east and west end, respectively, of the 
hall, and covering the entire present arena 
with a specially constructed floor which will 
act as a resonance plane, besides greatly in- 
creasing the seating capacity of the Coli- 
seum. The chorus will have position at the 
east end, immediately below it, and on a 
specially constructed platform the orchestra 
will be placed with the conductor’s stand at 
the apex of this fan-shaped structure which, 
as can readily be seen, admits of fine effects 
in ornamentation. 

Professional musicians, of world-wide 
reputation, are now-a-days necessary for the 
success of any many-sided public-art under- 
taking, and the St. Louis Musical Festival 
Association, by this casual prospectus, @e- 
sires to testify that it is fully aware of the 
fact. Nevertheless, the matter of para- 
mount importance is the development of 
local talent for the great purposes of 1903, 
and this, the educational aspect of the enter- 
prise, is receiving the most painstaking 
attention of the projectors. Non-profes- 
sional singers and _ instrumentalists, choris- 
ters, and all others actively interested in the 
cause of furthering music in St. Louis, are 
invited to identify themselves with the Fes- 
tival management’s plans. 

A feature of the two Sunday matinees 
will be the addresses on popular religious 
subjects, to be delivered by Rev. Sam Jones 
and Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage. 

In ali programmes of this Festival, the 
popular masterpieces are to be presented, 
and in deference to general musical senti- 
ment, one, or, possibly, two evenings will be 
devoted to the works of Richard Wagner, 
the management having been singularly 
fortunate in securing the needed soloists and 
instrumentalists to present the great master’s 
works with the proper eclat. 

et Ft 
A HOSPITAL SKETCH. 





A little girl five or six years, with big 
blue eyes that were full of tears, came to 
Bellevue Hospital the other day. She car- 
ried a cat in herarms. The cat had been 
wounded by a car, and one leg was badly 
mangled. At the gate the girl told Tom, 
the big policeman, that the cat was hurt. 

“J want a doctor to he’p it!’’ she said. 

‘’om took her to the receiving ward, 
where there was a doctor who had nothing 
else to do. 

‘‘Here’s a case, doc,’’ said the policeman. 

“*T ain’t a’’—the doctor began. Then he 
saw the girl’s eyes. ‘‘Let me see,’’ he 
continued. 

‘Pretty bad,’’ was the doctor’s comment. 
Then he got some knives, a little bottle of 
chloroform and some bandages. ‘‘You 
must help me,’’ he said to the girl. 

She aided bravely, though it made her very 
pale to see the sharp knives amputating the 


leg. in a few minutes it was all over and 
the cat was partly recovering from the 
anesthetic. 


‘‘Now you can take your kitty home with 
you said the doctor. 

‘It ain’t mine,’’ the girl said. ‘‘I des 
found it. Now oo take care of it. Dood- 
bye.’’ The policeman and the doctor made 
faces at each other. They sent the cat tothe 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals.—Leslie’s Weekly. 
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AT THE PLAY. 





A NEW HORSE-PLAY. 


‘‘The Dairy Farm.’’ Good entertainment. 
Character, types, pictures, ‘‘local color,’’ 
and realism in the way of live horses, 
chickens and adog. Also a real mowing 
machine, peddler’s wagon, sleigh and other 
vehicles. These are some of the features of 
the entertainment provided for the patrons 
of the Olympic Theatre this week. The 
‘*types’’ include a stubborn dictatorial squire, 
owner of the dairy farm, a villainous miser, 
who seeks the ruin of the owner of the 
farm, a brave, honest young man, who saves 
the owner of the farm and marries the 
persecuted heroine. Then there is also the 
sharp-tongued but kind-hearted sister of the 
squire, the backward country lad, enamored 
of the forward country lassie, a youthful 
village Mrs. Malaprop, a deacon, who is 
‘lord high everything else’’ of the village, 
a faithful, free, black servant, a fugitive slave 
and farmers’ sons and farmers’ daughters 
galore. The pictures include a view of the 
dairy farm, the farm kitchen, the farm 
sitting-room and a _ street in Old Hurley. 
Local color is laid on at the Christmas eve 
party at the dairy farm, where the company 
indulge in games and songs supposedly in 
vogue in Old Hurley in 1854, and in the 
street scene on the day before the presiden- 
tial election. The real mower, patented in 
1831, is the most realistic feature, but the dog 
treading the churning machine, the arrival 
of the Christmas party in the sleigh, the 
entrance of the ingenue‘on horseback and 
the real live baby, must not be overlooked. 
As for the plot,—of course the play has a 
plot, a good old fashioned one, and, equally, 
of course, it turns principally on the mort- 
gage of the farm. And the ‘‘situations’’— 
some of them are thrilling, one in particular, 
at the close of the third act, called forth 
such marked demonstration, that the curtain 
was raised and the players engaged in the 
scene crossed the stage singly and in pairs 
just as they_used to do in the old days when 
Hopkins ruled at Pope’s Theatre. Where- 
upon the enthused and discriminating 
occupants of the gallery cheered the vir- 
tuous and hissed the wicked. There are 
many people on the stage at various times 
during the entertainment and among them 


are some actors. 
The Lounger. 


COMING ATTRACTIONS. 





Next Sunday at the Olympic we shall witness 
the beginning of a week of Tim Murphy in Sol. 
Smith Russell’s rolein ‘‘A Bachelor’s Romance.”’ 
Murphy is remembered as Maverick Branderin 
“‘A Texas Steer.’’ Recently he madea great hit 
in Opie Read and Frank Pixley’s play“‘A Carpet 
Bagger,’”’ in New York City. Mr. Murphy is 
fitted for Mr. Russell’s part, and will play it for 
some time while Mr. Russell recuperates in 
California. Mr. Berger,the manager for Mr. 
Russell is manager for Mr. Murphy and has sur- 
rounded him with well-known people including 
Wm. H. Pascoe, Percy Brooke, J. Lester Wallack, 
Fred A. Thomson, J. R. Armstrong, Louise 
Thorndyke Boucicault, Dorothy Sherrod, Fanny 
Addison Pitt and Ethel Strickland, in truth a 
better supporting company than Mr. Russell 
had. Mr. Murphy is lean and dry, with a large 
reserve force of humor, and at the same time 
has achieved no observable mannerisms; he 
never strains for effect and is able to elicit an 
abundance of laughter and tears. Moreover, he 
has in him a quality most unique in a comedian 
—that of essential dignity. The engagement 
should be very successful because St. Louis 
knows and likes both play and star. 

st 

“The Burgomaster’’ company announced for 
the Century’s ‘next Sunday attraction is 
an organization of marked distinction, 
in a sprightly production, by Frank Pixley 





“*HUMPHREY’S CORNER.’’ 


School Suits 


How often do you get your 
money’s worth ? 

Do you get it every time you 
buy a suit for your boy? 

If you DON’T its your own 
fault. 

We've fixed things this way— 
We give you a regular $5.00 
School Suit for $3.50— 

All we ask of you is— 

Come and see how truly good 
they are. 


$3.50) vane 


All styles—All fabrics— 
Sizes from 3 to 16 years— 


F. W. Humphrey 


Clothing Co., 


Broadway and Pine Streets, 
St. Louis. 








and Gustav Luders. The company num- 
bers among its seventy odd comedians, prima 
donnas, dancers, vaudeville and farce comedy 
artists many celebrities in other phases of life. 
Harry Davenport of that family, of which the 
last Fanny Davenport was a member, and KE. L. 
Davenport, the father,is the champion wing 
shot of the profession. Tom Ricketts was a re- 
nowned temperance lecturer. Knox Wilson is 
an eminent landscape painter, and is the re- 
cipient of four medals from the Paris Salon. 
William Riley Hatch is a full fledged veterinar- 
ian. Edith Yerrington, who was born and raised 
on acattle ranch, claims to be able to ride a 
bronco and throw a lasso as well as she sings 
and looks. Lillian Coleman glories in the fact 
that she is a thorough stenographer. Josephine 
Newman is an uncommonly fine pianist and the 
possessor of a Paderewski diploma and Laura 
Joyce Bell, some years ago, refused to per- 
form before the Czar of Russia. 


The ‘European Sensation Burlesquers’”’ are 
pleasing the patrons of the Standard Theater. 
Manager Butler always furnishes good shows of 
the kind delighted in by his clientele, and this 
is no exception. Shapely girls and lots of fun. 
This week’s bill includes Smith and Cross, 
Powers and Hyde, Ruth Everett, Clark and 
Emmons, George Turner, and lots of ‘‘others.’’ 
Next week, commencing with the Sunday 
matinee, the ‘Jolly Grass Widows” will hold 
the boards, but no one need fora moment sup- 
pose that being “grass widows’ they are 
‘“‘green.’’ They are said to put upa “red-hot” 


show. 
eH 
See the beautiful new Vienna golden cut 


glass, suitable for wedding gifts and euchre 
prizes at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile 
Club building, Locust and Seventh streets. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





The returns from Vermont and Maine 
have been construed favorably by Wall 
street traders. It has become quite the 
fashion to be cheerful about the future and 
to advise the purchase of stocks. An effort 
was made, some days ago, to infuse some 
activity into the market, but the success 
was exceedingly small, because the public 
refused to nibble at the bait, and to become 
enthused about Republican majorities. 
There are some powerful cliques at work, 
led by Bell and Wormser, trying to advance 
prices, the favorite trick being to select a 
certain manipulated stock and give it a little 
whirl. Last week the performance was 
rather interesting to speculative tenderfeet, 
although it made veterans smile and indulge 
in ironical remarks. Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Sugar, Missouri Pacific, Southern Pacific 
and Southern Ry. preferred were advanced 
successively, and most absurd and diaphan- 
ous yarns were set afloat in relation to the 
merits of the respective stocks. After a 
manipulative spurt of several fractions, the 
cliques realized the futility of their efforts 
and retired in disgust. The buying power 
did not appear; the public continued to hold 
aloof, and without the dear public the Wall 
street sharper cannot accomplish anything. 
The final result was that dullness became 
more intense than ever, total daily transac- 
tions dropping to about 150,000 shares, com- 
pared with 500,000 shares a year 
ago. The possibilities of an anthracite coal 
strike had a very depressing effect on Jer- 
sey Central and Reading issues. The ‘first- 
named lost about seven points, while the 
last-named dropped from 59 to 554g. In 
the last few days, rumors have been current 
that the differences would be settled amica- 
bly and a strike averted. There is, how- 
ever, still a feeling of apprehension and a 
disposition to leave the coal stocks alone for 
the time being. It requires a good deal of 
‘nerve’? to buy Jersey Central, a 5 per 
cent. dividend-paper, at 135, strike or no 
strike. The stock sold at 6814, less than 
three years ago, and its past record is not 
very reputable. At the present time, we 
hear a good deal about an absorption of the 
Jersey Central by the Baltimore & Ohio and 
Pennsylvania system, but nothing of an 
authentic nature can be obtained. An im- 
partial observer will find it difficult to under- 
stand why the stock should be worth the 
present ridiculous prices, even if control of 
it has been acquired by another and more 
powerful system. At 135, it pays about 
334 per cent. onthe investment, a not very 
aioe return on a railroad stock of this 
kind. There is considerably more induce- 
ment to buy U. S. Government 5s at 113 
or British 3 per cent. consols at 98. In the 
present state of affairs in Wall street, little 
attention is paid to common sense ideas. 
The value of stocks is no longer determined 
by intrinsic merit, but by manipulation. 

The continuance of the gas war in 
Chicago has chilled the ardor of bulls con- 
siderably. According to advices from that 
city, it will be a fight to a finish, in which 
the interests of stockholders will not be 
seriously considered. The prevailing opin- 
ion is that the Peoples Gas Co., will emerge 
victorious from the desperate struggle, and 
that the Ogden Co. will sooner or later be 
absorbed by its rival. In the meantime, 
however, the position of the shareholders is 
not very enviable or reassuring. There are 
already intimations that a reduction in the 
dividends on Peoples Gas may surely be ex- 
pected, and that the stock will be depressed 


still further. In the panic of last December, 
the shares dropped to 9014, after selling at 
12914 in May; last week they sold at 89!¢, 
the lowest level since 1898. Like the 
notorious Brooklyn Rapid Transit, Peoples 
Gas is known as a ‘‘Flower stock,’’ and has 
been without any marked support ever since 
the death of R. P. Flower. The future of 
the company is rather gloomy, and the 
stockholders are at the mercy of stock- 
jobbers and unscrupulous politicians. Con- 
servative people strongly advise against the 
purchase of these shares. 

An effort is being made to advance the 
price of Tennessee Coal & Iron, although it 
is not very clear on what grounds. Trade 
reports indicate that the exports of Southern 
iron products are now less than they were in 
1896, owing to high ocean freight-rates, and 
the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. has several 
furnaces out of blast. The stock is well 
controlled by a disreputable crowd, con- 
nected with a well known bank, and it is 
likely that a spurt may occur in it before 
long, in order to give insiders a chance to 
liquidate at better prices. Considering that 
the shares sold at 1014 some years ago, they 
are sufficiently high at the present prices of 
70. To argue that the stock is worth more 
than 70, because it sold at 126 a year ago, 
would be very foolish, in view of the large 
decline in iron and steel prices and the not 
very roseate future. Wall street, as a rule, 
does not look backward, but forward; what 
may and will happen six or twelve months 
hence should be discounted now. 

The late decline in sterling exchange has, 
temporarily, stopped gold exports. There 
is, however, no reason to be optimistic in 
this respect, as the withdrawals of yellow 
metal for Europe will be resumed as soon 
as circumstances permit. This opinion is 
shared by the most prominent financial 
journal of New York. Gold shipments have 
ceased, for the time being, in order to pre- 
vent any flurry in the money markets on 
this side. The bank statement issued last 
Saturday showed a decrease in reserves of 
more than $1,000,000, thereby indicating 
that the efflux of currency to the interior 
has commenced. The statements that the 
West and South have plenty of money and 
will be independent this year should not be 
taken at their face value. Similar stories 
were current last year and were completely 
refuted in October and November. Ac- 
cording to the opinions of experienced 
bankers, New York will have to part with 
at least $20,000,000 between now and 
November Ist. 

The Bank of England has largely in- 
creased its reserves in the last four weeks, 
but still refuses to lower its official rate of 
discount of 4 percent. As is well known, 
money rates are always high in England and 
the Continent of Europe towards the end of 
the year, and the leading financial institu- 
tions, owing to the intimations of new 
national loans and the Chinese imbroglio, 
are compelled to take extraordinary meas- 
ures of precaution. At this time last year, 
the official rate of discount of the Bank of 
England was 314 per cent., but it rose to 
6 per cent. in November, while the rate of 
the Bank of Germany rose to 8 percent. 
While the situation is less acute than it was 
last year, there is still sufficient reason to be 
cautious and conservative. 

& 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 





There is considerable firmness displayed 
by all local securities, with the exception of 


ttention, Tax-Payers 





8% per annum. 


I am now ready to receive payment of CURRENT 
REVENUE TAX BILLS for 1900. 

All persons paying same during the month of September 
will be allowed a rebate on their CITY TAXES at the rate of 


CHAS, F. WENNEKER, 


Collector of the Revenue. 








ferred stock. Brokers report that there is 
a slightly better inquiry for investment 
issues, but their customers will not buy any- 
thing except at concessions from present 
prices. More activity is expected after the 
return of wealthy people from seashore and 
mountains. 

Missouri-Edison bonds have dropped to 
91 bid, while the preferred is quoted at 
about $50 per share. There is an impres- 
sion prevailing in some quarters that the 
company will be the loser by the expiration 
of its lighting contract with the city, but the 
President and officials of the company assert 
that they are satisfied with present earnings 
and prospects. The bonds are regarded as 
a pretty safe investment at present prices. 

Granite-Bimetallic has been sold in large 
blocks of late, but is holding steady at around 
2 37, while 132!¢ is bid for American 
Nettie. 

United Railways 4s sold at 8514, and it is 
said that there are inquiries for large 
amounts at about 85. There is a quiet 
absorption of the bonds by investors. The 
preferred and Transit show little or no 
change in quotations. 

Money is a little firmer, and banks charge 
from 5 to 6 per cent. for accommodation. 
Domestic discount rates are moving against 
New York. Sterling is 4.87'g and Paris 
5 15%. 
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Special offer of ladies’ 14-karat gold 
watches, guacanteed movements, only $20, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 
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THE “CREATOR” OF CAMILLE. 





Mme. Doche, who died recently in Paris 
at about 70 years of age, was scarcely 
known to the present generation of play- 
goers, as she had retired from the stage 
nearly thirty years ago. But she was an 
admirable actress of the best French comedy 
from about 1850 to 1870, and achieved her 
great success by creating the part of Mar- 
guerite Gautier in Dumas’ ‘“‘Dame aux 
Camelias.”’ 

She played the part more than 600 times, 
although Fechter, when reproached by Du- 
mas at the general rehearsal for not putting 
on a pair of black trousers for the ball scene 
in the fourth act, retorted: ‘‘What does it 
matter? The piece will never get so far as 
that!’’ Eugenia Doche, whom contem- 
porary writers describe as being in her day 
“the perfection of grace, elegance and 
beauty,’’ had faith in the role and faith in 
the author, who has left on record a most 


glowing tribute to her talent.—London Star. 
et Ut 








Missouri-Edison 5 per cent bonds and pre- 


Fine Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s 


500-Mile Tickets, 
2 Cents per Mile, 








Good on every mile of the New 
York Central and its branches 
(over 6,000 miles of railway), 
make traveling on these lines 
cheaper than staying at home. 
A through train every hour. 
Service practically perfect. 
For a copy of ‘‘The Railroad and the Dic- 
tionary,’ send your address to George H. 


Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 100 Washington Street. 


Chicago Kent College of Law, 


Law Department Lake Forest University. 


Both Day and Eveniug courses, with complete 
curriculum in each. Large Facu'ty. Prepare 
for admission to the Bar in all the States. For 
information address the Secretary. 


ELMER EK. BARRETT, LL.B. 












ZZ” ‘16,600 frs. 
Awarded at Paris 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


WINE CORDIAL 


Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and General De- 
bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 
the nerves and builds up the entire system. 


22 rue PDrouot 


PARIS 
KE. Fougera & Co. 


Agents, ae aie 


Established 1850. Telephone 1013. 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 


MATTHEWS’ 
DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 

314 OLive STrRreer. 


BOOKS, BOOKS, BOOKS. 

Our Presidents and How We Make Them, Col- 
A. K. McClure, $1.40; The Golden Horseshoe, 
Stephen Bonsal, $1.20; A Dream of a Throne, 
Cherles Embree; The Woman That’s Good, H. 
R. Vynne, $1. 20; Linnet, Grant Allen, $1. 20; 
Lying Prophets, Phillpotts, oe Marcelle of 
the Suet Clive Holland, $1.C0 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street 
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Louts Trust @: 
Su rrussexOO0O000” 


THOS. H. WEsT, President. 


Interest Allowed on 
Deposits from 


2to 4% 


JOHN D. FILLEY, Secretary. 


A, C. STEWART, Counsel. 


Temporary Offices: N. E. Corner Fourth and Pine Streets. 


HENRY C. HAARSTICK, Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN A. SCUDDER, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


ALLEN T. WEST, Ass’t Secretary. 


Isaac H. ORR, Trust Officer. 





FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO., 307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


Bought and sold for cash, or carried 
We are connected by 
SPECIAL LEASED WIRES with 


on margin. 


the various exchanges. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


TRUST STOCKS. 
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Jan. 1900, 3........ 100 —110 SimmonsHdwCo} 100|Feb., 1900, 8 A 
July 1900, 6 SA|40) —600 Simmons do pf...) 106| Feb. 19C0, 34SA 
Apr. 190', 2 qy|200) --2C4 Simmons do 2 pf.| 100 : 
June 1902,1% qrj1S0 —154 St. Joseph L. Co.| 10)/June 99 1% ay 
July 1900, SA}135 —155 St. L. Brew Pfd...|£10)Jan., 00,4 p.c |£ 
July 1900, 2% qy|240 -246 | St. L. Brew. Com) £10\Jan., ’9¥ 3 p.c. 
May 1900, 8SA.. |i St. L. Cot. Comp! 100/Sept.,’94 
Apr. 1900, 8 SA/|!35 —137 | St. L. Exposit’n.| 100)Dec., "95 
Jan. 1900, 8........ 90 —100 St.L.Transfer Co} 100) July1900, idea b+ 
June 19001% qrjiS8 —162 Union Dairy....... 100| Feb., ’00, 144SA 
June 1900, Lig qy|147  —148 eee Fer. Co.| 100) July ’00, : aie ee 2 
*haus Brake; 50 July1900, 























THE RISE OF COUNTRY CLUBS. 





In last week’s issue of Harper's Weekly, 


Mr. Edward S. Martin discourses breezily 


upon the rise of the country clubs in the 
United States. The land is full of them. 
Nearly every considerable city has one or 
more, and some of the great towns support 
half adozen. There must be many more 
than those directly tributary to New York. 
Yet,of the hundreds of them that have sprung 
up all over the country, comparatively few 
have been longer established than fifteen 
years. Country clubs are the result of the 
centralization of population, the increase of 
wealth, and the discovery of America by the 
game of golf. The older clubs antedate 
golf. Horse lovers and owners were the 
original mainstay of these clubs, though the 
clubs grew naturally out of the desire of 
dwellers in cities to get a sight of the coun- 
try. There was a little tennis now and then, 
but the country club was mainly a place to 
drive to, and dine and loaf elegantly in sight 
of the grass and the trees. But the horse- 
owner was never very numerous, and the 
clubs were in danger of languishing until 
golf came along, heralded by able Scottish 
writers in books, pamphlets, and magazines, 
recommended by doctors, statesmen, and 
sportsmen, with centuries of history behind 
and a continent before it. Then came the 
expansion of country clubs, for about the 
same time came along the bicycle and the 
trolley-car, giving cheap transportation to 
the horseless, and bringing the country clubs 
and the country generally into much closer 
relations with the towns than they had been 
before. ‘The multiplication of the country 
clubs followed, in some cases, too fast, but 
much more often in response to a steady and 
permanent demand. The freeborn Ameri- 
can whose circumstances enabled him to 
command the luxury of a little leisure, a 
bicycle, a set of golf clubs, and a pair of 
yellow shoes, realized promptly that for him, 
oo, the country air and the green fields 
were good. The country club offered him 
golf, and he joined it. The stronger the 
club grew the more moderate the dues be- 
came, and the moderation of the dues 
attracted new members. So now it has 
come to pass that near most of the larger 
American towns, and near very many of the 
smaller ones, you find, as a matter of course, 
a country club. In this land the country 
club takes the place of the private country 
house in Great Britain. In the last twenty 
years many private country places have 
sprung up, but as social factors the country 
clubs have come to be much more important 
than even these great new country houses. 
For one thing, country clubs are everywhere, 
while the country houses of rich people still 
tend to be grouped in comparatively few 
favored localities. Moreover, the hospitali- 
ties of the country clubs are available to 
thousands of persons where private estab- 
lishments entertain scores. Really the mem- 
bers of country clubs seem to have attained 


no concern beyond paying your modest dues. 


after a summer’s absence, it is yours as 


satisfaction to test the resistance of the new 
bunkers which the golf committee’s enter- 
prise has caused to grow while you were 
away. 


He’s the dearest fellow, and he loves me to 
distraction. 
ing to marry him—honest,I am... . 
George. 
too, somebody might see us. 
just terrible! I have promised to be good 
this summer—just as good as I can be— 
really, truly good. . 
really you mustn’t. 

you want me to be angry? . 
drank too much champagne; it has gone to 
my head—just a little bit. . 


don’t! George! You are horrid! 
How dare you? . . . George! . . . George! 
George! .... Leave me this instant! .. . 


here alone? 
nobody in sight! 
you? And you’re really going to /eave me 
here alone—with not a soul in sight? I can 
see now there’s nota single soul near. 
Don'tgo, George! ... 
— Town Topics. 


best material, correct in form. 
Jaccard’s, Society Stationers, Broadway and 
Locust. 
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by co-operation many, if not most, of the 
dvantages which people of wealth derived 
from country estates. The payment of a 
moderete annual fee gives them the usufruct 
of a well-kept country-place, with sports and 
society furnished ready to hand. To the 
poor whose poverty is not of exasperating 
exigency all this is a great boon. Persons 
whose inclination is towards country life, 
and who, nevertheless, have social ten- ; 
dencies, need no longer lament that their 
fortunes are not equal to the maintenance of 
a big country house. If they can manage 
to find themselves due shelter within reach 
of a good country club very many of the 
most agreeable social pleasures of country 
life are brought readily within their reach at 
moderate cost. 

And then, when you get tired of your 
country club, you simply stay away until 
your appetite for it comes back. It goes on 
without supervision from you, and when you 
want it again itisthere. Its grass ismowed, 
its roofs are reshingled; its cooks and wait- 
ers come and go. Unless your zeal and 
capacity have caused you to be singled out 
to serve on a committee, you give yourself 

































































Your country-place is kept up for you. 
When you come back to it in the spring, or 


much as ever, and you go out with critical 


et Fe 
BY THE SEASIDE. 





A MOONLIGHT MONOLOGUE. 





Don’t, George, I don’t /ove you, you know 
I don’t. I’m engaged to Willie Wildwave. 
See that ring? I’m really go- 
Don’t, 
What would mamma think? Then, 
It would be 


. . You mustn’t— 
I shall be angry. Do 
... I think I 


. . Don't please 


What! you are not going to leave me 
And I do believe there is 
You are mad at me, aren’t 


Oh, George! .. 


Ft 
Wedding Invitations—Finest engraving, 
Mermod & 











Capital and Surplus, $6,500,000. 
4% PAID ON SAVINGS DEPOSITS. 


DIRECTORS. 
August Gehner, 
Geo. H. Goddard, 
S. E. Hoffman, 
Breckinridge Jones, 
Sam. M. Kennard, 
Wm. F. Nolker, 
Wn. D. Orthwein, 


Elmer B. Adams, 
Williamson Bacon, 
Charles Clark, 

Harrison I. Drummond, 
Auguste B. Ewing, 
David R. Francis, 
Moses Rumsey, 





























Thomas O’Keilly, M. D., 
H. Clay Pierce, 

Chas. H. Turner, 

J. C. Van Blarcom, 
Julius S. Walsh, 

Rolla Wells, 
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ABOUT CARBON DIOXIDE. 





Carbon Dioxide, commonly called Carbonic 
Acid, is a gaseous substance, which, being 
almost omnipresent in nature, aids in the 
development of vegetable and plant life. 
While absorbed by water it penetrates into 
and disintegrates the most solid strata of 
rocks, the component parts of which are 
washed down into the plains, where either 
new territory will be formed or the old 
inundated and fertilized by the distribution 
of the elements which are so necessary for 
the successful cultivation of our cereals. 

As a minute constituent of our atmosphere 
its action is generally beneficial, and when 
the proportion of its admixture is increased 
to a certain amount, its effect on the human 
system becomes exhilarating, anaesthetic 
and tonic, but if its percentage predominate 
in any mixture with air, or it should be 
administered undiluted, it will act as a 
dangerous, virulent poison. 

By a combination of high pressure with a 
very low temperature, produced by its own 
diffusion, this subtle substance has been 
transformed of late into the liquid and even 
the solid state. In the former, it has be- 
come a potent factor in mechanics, the arts 
and also in medicine. 

The most important and grateful applica- 
tion of carbon dioxide is found in its 
remarkable property of being easily absorbed 
‘by liquids in almost all proportions and thus 
greatly enhancing their values, when certain 
conditions of temperature are maintained. 
The exhilarating and tonifying effect of 
champagne is due as much to its gaseous 
properties as to the quality of its wine, for a 
stale, non-effervescing article is uniformly 
rejected. 

There are few people who do not prefer 
‘‘carbonated’’ water to the common bever- 
age, whether it be sweetened and flavored or 
not, and of late a new appliance, the 
syphon, has rendered its service quite popu- 
lar on account of the great convenience by 
which its contents may be consumed in any 
desirable quantity. 

But while water absorbs and retains al- 
most any quantity of gas, it requires 
the observance of certain conditions to 
obtain the most practical result. Only cold 
water has an affinity for carbon dioxide and 
it is necessary, therefore, to reduce the 
temperature of water to a low degree in 
order to render its carbonization complete, 
and the gas brought into contact with it 
ought to be also cold. If treated in such 
manner, it will retain its charge and be 
drawn from bottle or syphon fully carbonized, 
provided the same condition of temperature 
is adhered to before the attempt is made to 
draw the beverage. For it must be remem- 
bered that during an elevation of tempera- 
ture the gas will abandon its former union 
with the water. 

Many persons may remember their woeful 
disappointment when, in expectation of a 
delicious relish, they received instead an 
abominable flat mixture and, possibly, have 
blamed at the time the manufacturer for 
their misfortune, while it never would have 
happened if they had informed themselves 
of the treatment peculiar to carbonated 
beverages. This method is absolutely in- 
dispensable when we have to deal with 
syphons. The friction at their narrow 
mouth causes a loss of gas in itself, which 
becomes irreparable when the syphon has 
not been cooled before drawing its contents. 
It is, therefore, advisable to keep itin the 
refrigerator in company with those other 
delicacies which, when being mixed with 








the cold carbonated water, will yield a 
delicious result and render a most gratifying 
reward for the observance of natural 
demands to the careful manipulators. 
Enno Sander. 
zee 
WOMAN AND WORK. 





An interesting legal decision, rendered in 
Chicago, is described in the June issue of 
The American Lawyer (New York): 

‘‘A woman can not be a vagrant, because 
woman was not made to work,’’ was the 
novel decision of a jury in Chicago recently. 
The case on trial was that of a woman, 
twenty-six years old, who, it was charged, 
had begged at Michigan avenue houses for 
the last three years. 

‘*Kate Kane Rossi defended the prisoner. 
After the testimony had been taken Mrs. 
Rossi set forth her view of the case, but 
failed to convince the justice that woman 
was not made to work. Finding her ideas 
not in accord with those of the court, Law- 
yer Rossi demanded a jury trial, and twelve 
men were impaneled. 

‘‘To them she repeated her arguments in 
greater detail. The vagrancy statute, she 
said, defined a vagrant as ‘any person who 
is idle, remains idle, and refuses to work.’ 
A woman, she declared, never could come 
under that provision, as woman was not 
made to work. Custom, history, and tradi- 
tion were called upon to show one instance 
in which woman was regarded as a being 
who had been created to work. She quoted 
poetry to show that woman was made to live 
a life of luxury. Did the jury remember 
the woman who wore ‘rings on her fingers 
and bells on her toes’? Did they recall the 
the line from the poet: ‘Woman, woman, 
lovely woman’? How could ‘lovely woman’ 
be supposed to handle mortar on a cold 
day? Of course, woman had been compelled 
to work during the last couple of centuries, 
but that was owing to the fact that man, 
through his inability to provide for her, had 
compelled her to make a slave of herself. 
In so doing, man had gone against nature. 
The fact remained that not one line in all 
history showed that woman was intended to 
toil. Tradition, the attorney said, was 
above all law, and tradition showed that 
woman was a doll to be petted. 

‘‘That being established, she argued, 
woman did not come under the ban of the 
statute as a person who should be apprehen- 
ded if not ‘working.’ 

“‘The jury promptly returned a verdict 
supporting the theory of the defense, and 
the prisoner was discharged.’’ 

et et 
THE LOOM OF DREAMS. 





I broider the world upon a loom, 

I broider with dreams my tapestry; 
Here in a little lonely room 

I am master of earth and sea, 

And the planets come to me, 


I broider my life into the frame, 

I broider my love, thread upon thread; 

The world goes by with its glory and shame, 
Crowns are bartered and blood is shed: 

I sit and broider my dreams instead. 


And the only world is the world of my dreams, 
And my weaving the only happiness; 
For what is the world but what it seems? 
And who knows but that God, beyond our guess 
Sits weaving worlds outlof loneliness? 

—Arthur Symons, in the Saturday Review. 


st st 
Diamonds and precious stones remounted 
in our own factory. Designs and estimates 
furnished and satisfaction guaranteed. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club 
building, Locust and Seventh streets. 















wt CEN TURY# 


“The 
Burgomaster !” 


A Great Show—A Great Go! 


PILES 


“3 suffered the tortures of the damned 
with protruding piles brought on by constipa- 
tion with which I was afflicted for twenty 
years. Iran across your CASCARETS in the 
town of Newell, Ia., and never found anything 
to equal them. To-day I am entirely free from 
piles and feel like a new man.” 

C. H. KeErrz, 1411 Jones St., Sioux City, Ia. 






CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Wednesday and Saturday Matinees. 


"E GULATE THE UVES 


Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken. Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 25¢, We. 
CURF CONSTIPATION. 


Sterling Remedy Compaay, Chicago, Montreal, New York, 312 





The Next Attraction, 


A Runaway Girl. 
THE STANDARD 


The Vaudeville House of the West. 
Night at 8. 


Pleasant, Palatable. Potent, 





Sold and guaranteed by all drug- 
gists to CU RE Tobacco Habit. 





NO-TO-BAC 


OLYMPIC 


NEXT WEEK. 








THIS WEEK. 


THE 
DAIRY 
FARM. 


Only Mat. Wednesday: 


Matinee Every Day at 2. 











TIM 
MURPHY 


IN 


A 
Bachelor’s 


Romance. 


Usual Matinees. 


DELMAR wx '%<._ 


Last Week of the Season. 
To-Night (Thursday), Fridav, Saturday and 


Sunday, September 13, 14, 15 and 16, 
Revival of the Artistic Success, 


The Girl From Paris. 


All the old favorites and many new ones. 


European Sensation 
Burlesquers. 


The Bill Includes 
SMITH AND CROSS, 
POWERS AND HYDE, 
RUTH EVERETT, 
CLARK AND EMMONS, 


GEORGE TURNER, 
And Others. 


Prices 
25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 


No performance next 
Saturday afternoon 
or Saturday night. 











Commencing Sunday Matinee, 
September 16, 


JOLLY 


Grass Widows ! 
*« SUBURBAN « 


Two Shows Daily—Rain or Shine. 


LAST WEEK OF THE SEASON. 


Big Vaudeville Bill! 


Harding and Ah Sid, Mlle. Olive, 
Pete Baker, Martinnetti Bros., 
And a host of others. 


Convenient to all Street Cars running through | Admission to Grounds Free. 
South St. Louis. Seats, 25c and 10c. 


FO >>> OOF oooooooooSCSSPOODSE ED 


anual ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION, 


September 17 to October 20, 1900. 
TWO A IR-SHIPS WILL FLY DAILY 


IN COLISEUM. 


FOUR CONCERTS DAILY BY- SEYMOUR’S FAMOUS 50. 
TISSOT’S 450 PAINTINGS OF CHRIST'S LIFE. 


Of these paintings Archbishop Corrigan said: ‘I know in Art nothi i 
better fitted to impress the devout soul. The New York 7r:bune aor ges Cpls greg he 
divinity interpreted in these remarkable works of art.’ Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis said: 
He has unveiled the Christ as a genial, radiant figure, the most lovable person in history.’ 
Rev. Warren P. Bihan, of Chicago, said: “‘Tissot has produced the greatest Biography of 


Christ.” 
MARVELOUS ELECTRIC FOUNTAIN 


in Coliseum with Living Statues. The most wonderful Electric Fountai y 
Amateur Photographs, Decorated China Painting, New Exhibits, Belgian | ety rset 
ager gener TO ALL OF ABOVE, 25C. CHILDREN UNDER 12, 10C; UNDER 6. FREE 
Four performances daily in Music Hall of Hopkins’ High-Class Vaudevill D 
Ponies, Trained Cats, Adele Purvis Onri, Tille’s Marionettes, etc. Admission, Hc 30c ne pos 
west Besement—Mannogreph hourly, Sorcho’s Deep Sea Divers, Shooting Gallery, Fish 
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Don’t Forget the FAREWELL Performance 
Next Sunday, September 16th. 


Cherokee Garden 


CHEROKEE STREET, 


From Iowa to California avenues. 








A Cool and Refreshing Resort, 


Universally famous for its 
SCHMIERKASE. 
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DOMESTICS. 


500 dozen Ready-Made Bleached Sheets, size 
81x90; regular 75c quality; this week, at......50: 
200 dozen Unbleached Sheets, size 81x90; 
regular 50c quality; this week, at................... 39c 
500 dozen Pillow Slips; regular 1244c quality; 











OR a I  ccsisasden tn pstceice ateaheseh sc cecbemeny abccahe 10c 
One case 10-4 Bleached Sheeting, worth 35c, 
CUE ROI oo es ies Sateen ieee Gee 25c 





One case 9-4 Bleached Sheeting, worth 30c; 
UR a cre aa eas at a nsnsigcbnessaecses 2246c 
100 dozen Ready-Made Sheets, bleached, 
slightly soiled, size 90x90, were 75c, now....62!6c 
200 dozen Hemstitched Pillow Slips, were 18c, 
an ener ss cectack Rites cocaubiesin sok caces palebevedben sce taain 126c 


LINENS. 


Full bleached all-linen Satin Table Damask, 
extra fine quality; regular price $100 a 
yard, now.. ....... 

72-inch Cream Table Damask, extra heavy 
quality and choice patterns to select from, 
linens that are well worth 75c a yard, now......50: 

50 dozen Cream Dice Table Napkins, good 
full dinner size, just the thing for hotel and 
restaurant use; were $1 25, now.................. $1 00 

One case Crochet Bedspreads with hand-tied 
fringes for iron and brass sath regular 
price $1.25, now.. we ikea me 

150 dozen extra hone. po erner wiry ‘Turkish 
Bath Towels, regular size; were 17}¢c, 
TIO cio oo wcicecona maracas eqecanatons epabeartoniatiacosssast 12%e 

50 dozen 18-inch full heehee Roller Crash 
Toweling with ey i red border; regular 
price 124éc, now.. ND 06 SE Ras |” 


CLOTHING. 


Men’s fine Worsted Pants, latest stripe and 
check patterns, cut in the most fashionable 
style, serviceable eign regular $4.00, 

Or RS GIs crete weeemenence $2 98 

Youths’ Long Ponts Blue Cheviot Suits, coat 
single-breasted sacque cut in newest fall 
fashion, very durable and suitable for dress 
or business wear; sizes 14 to20 years; reg- 
I Be i I cs cherie othectonces Serenveens $4.98 

Boys’ Knee Pants Blue Cheviot Suits, pants 
made with double seat and knees, strongly 
sewn with linen thread, good farmer’s satin 
linings; regular $4 75; special. .........0..------ $3 48 

Boys’Navy and Light Blue Cadet Caps, 
trimmed wilh braid, solid patent leather 
peaks; regular 50:; special........... eile 5B 25c 

Youths’ All-Wool Tweed Pants, dressy patterns 
in checks, stripes and mixtures, cut in fash- 
ionable widths, regular $2 00 and $2.50 
noi seteh ecehecnociocatncaciboes sandctenion $1 50 

















just what you are buying! 
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The Greatest: True Bargain Spot in All St. Louis 


CRAWFORD’S, 


“ST. LOUIS’ GREATEST STORE,”’ 


We Do Not Call Trash “BARGAINS.” 


The Best Qualities at Lowest Possible Cash Prices Are Our Bargains ! 


THERE’S PLENTY OF LIGHT from the immense skylights for you to see at all times 
There’s no guess-work about it! Just read the following: 





SILKS. 


New Fall Shades in Taffetas; worth 75c, at..... 59c 


19-inch Krinkled and Corded Silks for Waists, 


new shades, real value $1.00, at, yard............ 79¢ 


21-inch French Peau de Soie, black only, “ 


not be matched for $2.00, at............ .......... 1.3 





SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies’ fine tailor-made Suit, Jackets lined 
with good percaline lining, at............ -...-000« $6 

Ladies’ Fall Jackets, fly-front, lined with 
nearsilk, all-wool covert cloth, at.................. $2 

A lot of Ladies’ new style Percale Shirt 
Waists, with soft cuff; were $1.50 and $1.25, 
po RES S SS ORDER a ee eed mer ae MO 








Colored Dress Goods. 


25c For 36-inch New Fall Plaids, all hand- 
some styles and bright colorings; regular 
35c value. 

39c For 45-inch Extra Fine Quality Henrietta, 
the regular 65c quality. 

50c For 38-inch all pure wool Venetian 
Cloth, in the popular grays, tans, browns, 
blues, castor and green; the best value ever 
offered, well worth 75c. 

59c For 46 inch Bannockburn Tweed Suitings, 
the correct thing for skirts; all the latest 
_ colesings; a negnier 85c cloth. 





New Fall Millinery. 


A very stylish stitched Felt Hat, trimmed with 
handsome draped scarf falling over the hair; 
isn, GOS GOLGI TOR cecnicececes aarcennnee soevesiasse -onives $ 

The Lady Roberts—A very chic ‘hat of the 
season, draped with large he dot silk 


scarfs; in four colors, for.. il $1 48 


The Ladysmith— A very nash iuied hat this 
season; in six colors, for... 

A special Turban, fully trimmed, in six colors, 
ready to wear; worth $5 00, now. ............... 

The Janice Meredith—A very handsome, styl- 
ish hat, entirely new, in all the choice 
UN | DON aa ic cctcsendesn sdeortecqehinessntonen f Beals 4 


.$1.48, $1.00 and 75c 


$2.98 


98 





GLOVES. 


Ladies’ fine 2-clasp Kid Gloves, in all the new- 
est shades; a regular $1 00 glove... ered 

Ladies’ fine 3-clasp ‘‘ZETTIE”’ Kid ‘tien 
Paris point stitching, actual value on 50, as 
a flyer, for (fitted to the hand)... ibetea 

Ladies’ best quality “GRACIOSO” ‘peal Kid 
Gloves, all the newest rs actual value 


75¢ 


$2.00, for... 1d: A: AME ete Maer 





HOSIERY. 


Ladies’ Topsy Black Lace Lisle Thread Hose, 
also Imported Cotton, in fancy polka dots 
and tan color, high spliced heels and toes, 
French feet; er _ 25c and 35c. 

7 for $1.00 or.. ses 15 


Ladies Fine Gees Tepep ‘Back Cotton ‘ese, 
ribbed tops, full seamless double heel and 
toe; were 15c now, per pair..................0200--+-----10¢ 


Ladies’ Imported French Lisle Thread ns, 
Richelieu ribbed, tipped white heel and toe; 
extra high spliced heel and toe; also — 
back; were 48c, now. = ey 3.7 


Children’s Fine Gauge Artificial ‘Silk ‘ass, Ix] 
ribbed, and Fine Fast Black Imported 
Cotton, spliced heel and toe, double knees, 
mostly, large size; worth 25c and 35c; 3 for 
EN OR ng sca sctenceaness ETE .1736c 


Fall Shoes and ay 


Ladies’ 3-strap Slippers, French heel, vici 
kid, hand turn; these slippers fit well to the 
foot and are very comfortable; neat coin 
toes; worth $2.50 a pair, our price.. ........... $1.48 


Ladies’ fine Dongola Kid Lace, single or 
double soles, medium, coin or bulldog toes, 
kid back stays, silk top facing, oak soles; is 
is as good as any $3.00 shoe made; they 
have the manufacturer’s guarantee as well 
MB COmhs TO 20 Obie o. os iccieccercie setccsocecer Semeea $1.98 


At $2 98 we give you as fine a shoe as there is 
made; we have them in all the different 
styles, coin, pug or bulldog toes, light, hand 
turn, medium or heavy extended soles; they 
are made of the finest imperial kid, well 
finished and fit, and are as comfortable as 
any $5 00 shoe made; our price ...$2.98 


LACE CURTAINS. 


500 Pairs Scotch Lace Curtains, were $1.25 





WN I NE I as sods aciandnan tacbiice nga vtodardccnopilns 85c 
250 pairs French Gnome Lace Catan, were 

$2 00; cut to.. 4 LE 
Tapestry ea 63 par wide, were 

ey eee OD Ono aiecoser atoskens es $2 50 


Rope Portieres, handsome overdrape, were 
$2 75 a pair; cut to................ ow medat 





Butterick Pattern Department. 


October Patterns, Delineators and Fall Books 
now _ 


New Fall aad Winter am 


Now ready for mailing. Send in name for one 


one. Mailed free. 
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THE ARTIST’S REVENGE. 





I was commissioned to paint her portrait. 
It was not the first time I had heard of her, 
for her fascinations were showered about 
like the loose petals of a falling rose. Would 
I be one of those who would drift under her 
tiny foot and be stamped upon? 

vt 


She has come and I have luxuriated in her 


society. From the first moment I yielded. 
Ciel! What hair! It is the flame of the 
sunset. And her eyes—blue-fringed with 


the velvet blackness of night; her shoulders, 
the white, polished moon. 

But pause in these raptures. From a 
purely artistic standpoint she has two little 
defects. To me, however, they are already 
appearing like beauty-spots upon the face of 
perfection. The slight cast in the eye, and 
the upper lip a trifle too long, mean nothing 
to me now. My artistic perception saw 
them at once, but my heart has disguised 
them so I no longer think of them as they 
truly are, but rather as added enchantments. 

In one short afternoon allthis fever of 
passionate abandon at the altar of beauty! 


Mon Dieu! 
a 


As time passes on, I realize that my 
natural modesty has greatly underestimated 
my ability to fascinate. That I should suc- 
ceed in winning the favor of this great and 
wondrous creature seems too strange to be 
true, but I cannot help realizing that there 
is atremor in her look as her eyes meet 
mine. There are more ways of telling love 
than merely saying, ‘‘I love you.’' To my 
poet’s soul she speaks the unknown language. 


st 


To-day she came so close to methat the 
violets on her breast struck me with their 
fragrance. 

‘‘And you will make me beautiful—more 
beautiful than I am,’’ she said, drawing 
nearer. 

‘That would be impossible,’’ I responded. 

But although I was in love I knew in the 
heart of my artistic soul that it was not. 
That squint in the eye, that long upper lip, 
I would transform them, make the eye that 
of an angel and the lip like a curled rose- 
leaf. 

‘‘You will make me perfect,’’ 
peated. 

**I could not do otherwise if I were 
Truth,’’ I answered, with my hand upon 
my heart, although my heart was in my eyes. 

She appeared satisfied, and my reward 
took the form of two large violets, which 
she fa8tened in the lapelof my coat with 
her slender lily fingers. I kissed them un- 
rebuked, and after she left, the coat was 
hung away and I wore it no more. 

Every day the perfection of loveliness 
came nearer its close, although I spent as 
much as an hour onthe mere curve of an 
eyelash, and painted with incredible slow- 
ness. 

Her interest became intense toward the 
end. With impatience she would suddenly 
come and look over my shoulder, and as she 
saw the bewildering beauty of it, she would 
smile in pleased contentment. 

‘*It is lovely, far more lovely than I am,’’ 
she would say; ‘but that is what I wish. It 
is to be exhibited. It is to go down to pos- 
terity, and I would give them cause to 
remember me.’’ 


she re- 


Js 
Mon Dieu! It has all been so sudden, 
so atrocious. That devil-cat with the face 
of an angel andthe heart of a monster! 


She has wrecked me—I can never again 





wield my brush under the stroke of 
spiration. 

Beauty is no more for me; art is no more 
for me, but I have left—revenge. 

Let me think how it all happened. The 
sitting was over, and it was the last. She 
rose and walked toward the easel where my 
hopes and dreams, and the happiness of 
many an hour, lay imbedded. 

Her cursed lovelizess breathed next me, 
and I forgot—and told her of my love. And 
then—heard a haughty tone speak with great 
anger and distinctness. 

‘You forget, Monsieur. You were com- 
missioned, I believe, to paint my portrait 
and that was all. If I preferred to wile 
away the time as I did, I do not wish it mis- 
construed. I1smiled on you that all your art 
might be mine, that the portrait might be 
your best, that you would forget the errors 
in my face. You have doneall this. I 
shall expect the picture to-morrow. 

With that she placed a check upon the 
table and left the room. 

I ground the check to a pulp, turned to- 
ward the witch-craft on the canvas, and 
then—revenge came to me. 

Seizing the brush, I transformed the 
curled roseleaf of anupper lip into an Irish 
elongation, and the cast in the eye, under 
my touch, became a most horrible squint. 

But, with allthe change, it was undeni- 
ably, unmistakably she, as her enemies 
would paint her. 

To-morrow the exhibit opens and it will be 
the grand day, when all will be there—ex- 
cept Madame. She will not be interested, 
for she will be waiting impatiently for her 
own likeness, to send it to the exhibit. 
She well also indulge in speculations of 
flattery and adulation to come. 

a 

Yesterday I sent the picture. This morn- 
ing, early, I went to see it myself—to gloat 
over it. The hour was too soon for the 
mob and only a few stragglers were in the 
rooms. 

I approached my handiwork. To my sur- 
prise Madame was there, looking at her 
image. 

My revenge is complete. The expression 
of her face has cured me of my love.— 
Town Talk. 


in- 
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One of the favorite stories of Father 
Dennes Tighe, of Holy Angels’ Church, 
who died recently, was about a certain 
Bridget O’Sullivan, who only came to con- 
fession occasionally, and when she did she 
couldn’t for the life of her remember any 
bad things that she had been doing. 

‘‘When were you at confession last, 
Bridget?’’ queried the father. 

‘‘Sure, faether, an’ it moight 'ave been 
last wake!’’ 

‘*Wasn’t it a year ago?”’ 

‘‘Sure, faether, an’ it’s loike to ’ave been 
a year ago. But pwhat do yez care, faether, 
to scowld an old craytur loike me? It’s 
Moike, me husband, that’s the bad one. It’s 
three weeks that Moike niver confesses his 
sins, an’ hiven knows his sins is scarlet. 
He dhrinks loike a baste, shmokes loike a 
flue. He swears that bad St. Patrick wad 
trimble. An’ sure, ye should see Moike 
smash the dishes an’ break the furniture, 
an’ fling the stove lids, an’———”’ 

‘‘Six ‘Hail Marys’ every day for a week, 
and three fast days, Bridget,’’ said the 
father. 

‘‘Och, an’ phwat do you mane, faether? 
Sure, Oi never confessed a sin.’’ 

‘*Yes, but you confessed Mike’s,’’ said 





the father, quietly, “‘and as long as you 
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GREAT 
TRAINS 


“Burlington-Northern Pacific Express” Q, 00 A. M. 
to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Portland, Puget 
Northwest, via Billings, Montana. 


“Nebraska-Colorado Express,” one night 2. 05 P, M 


to Denver, for Culorado, Utah, Pacific Coast. 
Also for St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


| S For Kansas City, St. Joseph, Denver, 
Omaha, Nebraska, Colorado, Pacific 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
Southwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 


J. G. DELAPLAINE, 
City ae Agent. 


DAILY. 


DAILY. 


9.00 P. M. 


DAILY. 


L. W. WAKELEY, 


General Passenger Agent. 
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make his confessions for him I think you 
ought to do the penance, Bridget.’’ 
zee 
LOW RATE EXCURSIONS, 
Via MISSOURI PACIFIC R’Y., and 
IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 
To points in the West, Southwest and 
Southeast, at half-rates (plus $2 00) foy the 
round trip. Tickets on sale Tuesdays, 
September 4th and 18:h, October 2nd and 
16th, November 6th and 20th, and December 
4th and 18th, 1900. For full information, 
land folders, etc., address any agent of 
above lines, or H. C. Townsend, G. P. & T. 
Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
Fe tt 
HAD ENOUGH, 





An inhabitant of Glasgow was making 
his way homeward on a certain evening, 
and taking a good deal more than his share 
of the pavement, when he encountered a 
Glasgow Town Councilman walking along 
in a respectable fashion. The councilman, 
noticing our friend’s unbalanced condition, 
stopped and shouted with wrathtul dignity: 
‘(What d’ ye want?’’ To this his fellow- 
townsman blithely replied: ‘‘I want— 
naething! I’m as fu’ ’s I can haud.’’ 

se Ft Vt 
How This ! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and 
financially able to carry out any obligations 
made by their firm. 

West & TRUAX,Wholesale Druggists, Toledo,O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, O 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price, 75c per bottle. Sold by all 
druggists. Testimonials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. Fourtn Srreat 








For a Summer Outing 


The Rocky Mountain regions, reached 
via the UNION PACIFIC, provide lavishly 
for the health of the invalid, and the 
pleasure of the tourist. Amid these rugged 
steeps, are to be found some of the most 
charming and restful spots on earth. 
Fairy lakes, nestled amid sunny peaks, and 
climate that cheers and exhilarates. The 


SUMMER EXCURSION RATES 


put in effect by the UNION PACIFIC 
enable you to reach these favored localities 
without unnecessary expenditure of time or 
money. In effect August 21st, September 
4th and 18th. One fare, plus $2 00, for the 
round trip from Missouri River to Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Ogden and Salt 
Lake City. Return limit October 3lst, 
1900. 

For Time Tables and full information call 
on your nearest agent or address 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., 
Omaha. 
or 
J. F. AGLAR, General Agent, 


St. Louis. 
903 Olive Street. 
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PURE SPARKLING WATER. 


CINCINNATI 


MORK KOOK 


VIA OUTDOOR SPORTS OF ALL SORTS. 
* [ R sr 07, 
) YY 
| Big Four Route, THE CRESCENT HOTEL : 
S 
Going 8:06 P. M. September 15th. Is Open All the Year. 
Returning September 17th. 


Cheap Round-Trip 





Tickets via the .. 
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Ticket Office—Broadway and Chestnut Street. 
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A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 





wWRitk 22) DX FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
IS MILFORD’S, TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 
FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC., AND TWO HUNDRED 
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FAST MAIL ROUTE 7 oer = 


ST.LOUIS to KANSAS CITY || fmmpzeremeneeenrermremres 
For particulars apply to 
RAH Sen | © PASSENGER SERVICE 


Colorado Short Line 


BY WAY OF PUEBLO 10 The 


— Resorts of the Rockies, 
Utah and Pacific Coast Points 


THE 








BEAVER LINE. Ria enn 






ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Moatrea! to Liverpool and all European Points, 


| $122.50 and Upwards. Paris Exposition and 
es return including one week’s Hotel accomodation 
| Regular Weekly Sailings. 


ae MAX SCHUBACH, General ig me gg Ag’t, 

genres OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 
Gea Cn ‘ A. J. CRAWFORD, 

M TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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LADIES ‘semeoy 


A safe and powerful remedy for functional 








Write for New Book on TEXAS—free. 








ne PINE ST. 
L. S. THORNE, E. P. TURNER, 





troubles, delay, pain, and irregularities, is Vice-President and General Passenger 
7% | (@) L | | E General Manager. and Ticket Agent. 
(CHAPOTEAUT) DALLAS. TEXAS. 
Successfully prescribed by Specialists for Dis- 


eases of Women. Price $1.00 of all Druggists, 
or by mail. P.O. Box 2081, N. Y. 
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I “No trouble to answer questions.” 
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